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Retired University of Yermont professor Littleton Long harvests a bumper crop of apples at his orchard in South Burlington. Photograph by Glenn Russell. 
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I jvinz in wrmont 


Our new 1990 IJving in lemtotit t 
largest and most elegant calendar ever prod 
by Vermont Life. Celebrating the experience « 
living in Vermont, its largc format displays 
two pbotographs — one large, one smali — 
lor each month. łt showcases the beautiful 
Vermont scenes you have come to expect from 
Vermont Life , but with an emphasis on people 
enjoying and being a part of these scenes. This 
is a big, elegant calendar, superbly printed, tuli 
of the freedom and beauty of being outdoors in 
the Green Mountain State. 


Kj()0 Crt!cud tu 

YcrmontLifc 


1990 Yermont Life Wall Calendar 


Our photographers have outdone themselves with this 1990 
edition of New England’s favorite calendar. They’ve revealed our 
secret places and unforgettable vistas, displaying the beauty and 
character of Vermont in every season. And the 1990 calendar 
features large spaces around each datę with plenty of room for 
notes and appointments. Still printed on high quality paper and 
specially bound so it lies fiat against the wali, it comes packed in 
its own colorful and sturdy mailer. A thoughtful gift for friends, 
family and business associates, near and far. 


12 x 13. $13.95, LC0032 


8 x 10V 2 , $5.95, WC0010 
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1990 Engaofmfnt RnnK 



1990 Vermont Life 
Engagement Book 

Enjoy a ncw glimpse of Vermont’s 
timeless beauty every week, as you 
record your appointments in the 53 
weekly pages of our 1990 Yermont 
Life Engagement Book. 55 color photos 
in all capture intimate moments in 
the passage of the Vermont year. 
Wire bound so it lies fiat on your 
desk or counter, our engagement 
book lets you organize your week 
thoughtfully. A useful and dis- 
tinctive gift that comes in its own 
mailing box. 

5% x 8V 4 , $6.95, EB0011 




Yermont Life Christmas Cards 


Send your warm holiday greetings on Vermont Life Christmas Cards. 
Choose from four beautiful photographic images packed in boxes of 8 
with envelopes. All include the message “Season’s Greetings” inside, 
and show better than words can tell the special beauty of Christmas in 
Vermont. 

A. Killington, Jerry LeBlond C. Sleigh Ride, South Woodstock, 

7V4 x 4 3 /4, CCD427, $5.95 George F. Neary 

r> u ■ , c t ~ 1U c 7 1 /4 x4 3 /4, CCD428, $5.95 

t>. Horses in the Snów, Jon Gilbert rox 

7 ] /4 x 4 3 /4, CCD426 $5.95 D. Strafford Town House, Jon Gilbert Fox 

7V4 x 4 3 / 4 , CCD425, $5.95 
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The Vermont Experience 

In Words and Photographs 

Edited by Susan Bartlett Weber 
Introduction by Tom Slayton 
Photographs by Yermont Life Contributors 


“So lyrical and sagacious, so euoca- 
tive and humorous, and so uisually 
alluring . . 

Booklist 


“As spacious and crisp 
as a Green Mountain 
view.“ Valley Nf.ws 


What does it mean to live and work in Vermont? Find out, through the words of 
Robert Frost, Galway Kinnell, Noel Perrin, Andrea Mead Lawrence, George Aiken, 
David Budbill, Deane Davis, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and others. Find out also 
through the strikingly beautiful photographs by Vermont Life’s best photographers. 

This large, sumptuously printed hardbound book captured rave reviews when it 
was published in 1987 and continues to capture the hearts of those who love Vermont. 
It is our most recent and best-selling photo-spectacular, a book of lasting beauty and 
a gift you’ll be proud to give. 


10 3 /4 x l(m, illus., cloth, 156 pp., $29.95, TYE030 



Yermont Balsam Wreaths 


These festive holiday wreaths are hand tied in the 
Northeast Kingdom of fragrant balsam and decorated with 
natural pine cones and red holly berries. In addition, the 
Custom Wreath includes elegant sprays of multi-hued 
holly leaves. Ali are trimmed with bright red 
Christmas bows. A Yermont tradition you’ll send 

near and far. 


Please Notę: We’ll ship the second week in 
November, for maximum freshness, unless you 
request otherwise. 


Miniaturę Balsam Wreath, 12". A tasteful state- 
ment either singly or as a pair. $19.95, VBM442 

Traditional Wreath, 24". Have this “touch of 
Yermont” sent anywhere, nationwide, to convey 
your season’s greetings. $26.95, VBW400 

Custom Wreath, 24". Our most elegant, this 
wreath is a made-in-Vermont masterpiece! 

$44.95, YBC441 
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A New Gift of Travel 


Travel Vermont 

The Best of the Green Mountain State 

by Andrew L. Nemethy 

Our new guide provides all the information you’ll 
need to plan a fulfilling and relaxing visit to Ver- 
mont. Sixteen tours by region, each with a well- 
planned route, comprehensive information about 
things to do and see, tips on places to stop plus 
plenty of insights from a well-traveled Vermonter. 
Trauel Vermont is profusely illustrated with morę 
than 100 color photographs plus colorful maps and 
special sections on hiking, bicycle touring and 
water sports. 

Andrew Nemethy’s colorful travel articles have 
appeared in many newspapers and magazines, 
including Vermont Life. He lives in Adamant, 
Yermont. 



8 ! /2 x 11, paper, 136 pp., illus., $14.95, TRY031 
















The Vermont Road Atlas 

Second Edition 
by Northern Cartographic 

This brand new edition of a perennial favorite has been 
updated with hundreds of revisions and additions. 

With unparalleled detail, this atlas shows back roads, 
historie sites, camping, fishing and hunting spots, ski and 
hiking trails throughout Vermont. 

9V4 x 12, 96 pp., paper, $12.95, YRA354 


Vermont Life’s Guide to Fali Foliage 

by Gale Lawrence. Illus. by Adelaide Murphy 

Our pocket-sized companion to the most common 
and colorful trees of New England in autumn plus 
fali foliage tours and maps. 

4Va x 6, 64 pp., paper, $3.95, GFF006 


Finding Yermont by Tom Slayton 


“Genuinely helpful to uisitors and a thoroughly 
satisfying assessment for Vermonters n Rutland Herald 


Our compact guide to the people, land and 
history that make Vermont distinctive. Tom 
Slayton, editor of Vermont Life Magazine, 
introduces you to Lakę Champlain, Robert 
Frost, the Green Mountains, fali foliage and 
much morę. Plus nine tours with maps and 
plenty of colorful photography. 

6x6, illus., 94 pp., paper, $7.95, FYT024 



Vermont: A Special 
World 

by Ralph Nading Hill, Murray Hoyt, 
and Walter R. Hard Jr. 

There are many books about 
Yermont, but certainly this is the 
most popular of all. Entertaining 
reading and page after glorious 
page of colorful photography have madę Yermont: A Special World 
a genuine classic. 

10 3 /4 x 10 3 /4, 168 pp., illus., cloth, $21.95, YSW002 















Cabot Private Stock 
Vermont Cheddar Cheese 

The folks at Cabot Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Creamery have become justly 
famous for their superb cheeses. But 
they hand-pick the very best, age it at 
least 18 months, coat it with an elegant 
black paraffin wax and label it Cabot 
Private Stock. The result is one of the 
rarest cheddar flavors you are likely to 
experience. It’s an unforgettable gift 
for friends or a treat for your own 
family. 

3 lbs., $18.95, CPS443 



Cabot Vermont Sagę Cheese 

Subtly different, deliciously unique. Ali the flavor of Cabot’s famous aged cheddar 
plus a hint of fresh sagę. Doubly coated in green wax for added storage and shipping 
protection. The perfect complement to Cabot’s Private Stock. 

3 lbs., $18.95, CSA444 



Grafton Favorites Gift Box 


This year, we’ve been lucky 
enough to team up with the 
good people at Grafton Cheese 
Co. to bring you a wonderful 
gift sampler. 

• Eight ounces of Grade A 
Light Amber Mapie Syrup 

• A one-pound brick each of 
Grafton Premium Vermont 
Cheddar and Smoked 
Cheddar 

• Eight ounces ot pure 
Vermont honey 

Two 2.5-oz. jars of Grafton Goodjam (raspberry and blueberry), 
both madę with Vermont Mapie Syrup 
Our beautiful new 1990 Vermont Life Calendar 
A colorful copy of our latest Vermont Life Magazine 
attractive, miniaturę Vermont apple box featuring our Postboy 
a usetul and attractive Container long after its contents have 


j YwmontLife 


$49.95, GRX445 



FOR FASTER SERVICE CALL 802-828-3241 

or use the handy order form between pages 8 and 9 
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Vennont Life Address Book 

Our own address book inspired 
by the Vermont countryside. 
Features include: 

• Tab-indexed dividers 

• Yermont Life’s color photog- 
raphy on each index pagc 

• durable, water-resistant 
covers 

A lasting gift, madę to be used 
for many years. 


5 5 /s x 8%, 168 pp., illus., 

$10.95, VAB022 

Mountain Suitę 
Notę Cards 

by Sabra Field 

Vermont’s agricultural 
heritage, and the land- 
scape it has shaped, are 
celebrated in the “Mountain Suitę,” a group of four woodcuts by the highly 
acclaimed printmaker Sabra Field. First available as original prints through Yermont 
Life , the artist has authorized their reproduction as notę cards. 

The four images represent Vermont’s seasons, from autumn to summer, as they 
sweep down from the crest of the Green Mountains to the Connecticut River Valley. 

Notę Cards are packed 12 to a box (3 each of 4 images) with envelopes. Give 
several to friends and at least one to yourself. 



4 3 /4 X 7V4, $5.95, MNC034 



Mrs. Appleyard’s Family Kitchen 

by Louise Andrews Kent 
and Polly Kent Campion 

The most complete collection of delicious recipes 
from Mrs. Appleyard of Kents Corner, featured 
in Vermont Life for many years. Morę than 700 
country recipes collected in this treasury of 
Vermont cooking. 

8V4 x 10 3 /4, 384 pp., illus., cloth, $14.95, AFK005 








VermontLife 

M A G A Z I N E 


Dear Vermont Life Friend, 

We've gathered a new and varied selection of gifts 
from yermont, including books, calendars, crafts and 
clothing. Save yourself from last-minute shopping 
worries when you select gifts from Vermont Life . 

Choose our beautiful 1990 yermont Life Wall Calendar 
with its larger, morę practical spaces around each datę 
for notes and appointments. Or, NEW for 1990, our 
elegant, large format Living in Vermont calendar. 

A perennial favorite is the yermont Life Engagement 
Book for 1990, with beautiful color images facing each 
weekly page, or send yermont Life Christmas Cards -- your 
holiday greetings with a yermont accent. 

Of course, subscriptions to yermont Life Magazine 
are the most popular gifts of all. Just $9.00 for a fuli 
year of yermont at its most colorful. 

Cali to order, 802-828-3241, or use this handy order 
form. As always, your satisfaction is 100% guaranteed. 


Warmest holiday wishes, 

Andrew Jackson 
yermont blfe 


P.S. Do you have friends who love yermont? Tell us 
their names, and we'11 send them a FREE yermont Life Gift 
Catalog 


NAME 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE/ZIP CITY 


STATE/ZIP 



61 Elm Street • Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
802-828-3241 
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\£rmOIltLife 61 Elm Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 


ORDER FORM_ 

See back of Order Form for 
SALE ITEMS and Morę Gifts 

FOR FASTEST SERVICE, CALL 802-828-3241 
^YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS HERE FOR ALL ORDERS 

CS93 


Order i ng Information 

1 . To be surę your order is processed accurately, please print or type all 
necessary information. 

2. Please give us a Street address or rural route nutnber to facilitate delivery by UPS. 

3. Please enclose 4% sales tax on orders to be sent to Vermont addresses (includes 
subscriptions). There is no tax on postage and handling fees. 

4. Please cali to order or if you have questions: (802) 828-3241 from 8:00 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. (to 8:00 p.m., Thanksgiving-Dec. 15) Eastem time, Monday thru 
Friday. We regret Vermont Life is not able to accept collect calls. 

5. Subscription processing takes four to six weeks. 


YOUR NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY, STATE/PROVINCE, COUNTRY ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

□ A VERMONT LIFE SUBSCRIPTION FOR MYSELF 

□ 1 year □ 2 years □ 3 years □ New Subscription □ Renewal 

© GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO YERMONT LIFE 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE LIST 
USA Rates: 

1 year $9.00 2 years $17.00 3 years $23.00 

Foreign Rates: 

1 year $13.00 2 years $25.00 3 years $35.00 

There is no postage and handling fee on subscriptions. 


You will receive attractive announcement cards for each gift subscription. 


1 year $9.00 □ New Subscription 

□ Renewal 

1 year $9.00 □ New Subscription 

□ Renewal 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTION FOR: (PRINT NAME) 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION FOR: (PRINT NAME) 


ADDRESS 


ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE/PROVINCE, COUNTRY 

ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

CITY, STATE/PROYINCE, COUNTRY 

ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 


© BOOKS, CALENDARS, AND OTHER YERMONT LIFE PRODUCTS 


SHIP TO ME: (at the address in O above.) 


□ My order is over $50. Send my FREE Vermont 
Country Notecards. (Print “YCN019” here.) > 


ITEM# 

QTY. 

TITLE OR DESCRIPTION 

PRICE EACH 

TOTAL 






















□ RUSH this order by 2nd Day Express. I’ve added express charges below. 


SHIP TO: (if different from O above) 

PRINT NAME 
ADDRESS 

CITY, STATE/PROVINCE, COUNTRY ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

SEND GIFT CARD SIGNED FROM: _ 



SHIP TO: (if different from O above) 


PRINT NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY, STATE/PROVINCE, COUNTRY ZIP/POSTAL CODĘ 

SEND GIFT CARD SIGNED FROM: _ 


If you need additional space for orders, please use separate slaeet and include appropriate 
information. 

SHIPPING & HANDLING FEES 

IMPORTANT 

For books, calendars and products, include ship- 
ping and handling fees for EACH address. 

2nd Day Express delivery fees are in addition to 
these shipping & handling fees. For foreign 
orders, allow 6 to 12 weeks for surface delivery. 


In U.S.A. Foreign 

Under $10.00 . 

, $2.50. $5.00 

$10.01 to $20.00 . 

. $3.50. $6.00 

$20.01 to $30.00 . 

, $4.00.$7.50 

$30.01 or morę . 

, $4.50. $8.00 

Please return this entire form to: 

100% 

Vermont Life Magazine 

61 Elm Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 

satisfactign 

GUARANTEED 



Books, calendars & products subtotal $ _ 

Shipping and handling for each address 
See chart at left. (No postage fees for subscriptions) $ __ 

2nd Day Express: Additional $6.00 for each 
address for which you have checked RUSH, above $ _ 

Total Vermont Life subscriptions $ _ 

Please add 4% sales tax for orders going to 

Vermont addresses (No sales tax for postage fees) $ _ 

TOTAL ORDERS _ 

I enclose $ -, U.S. funds (Remittance must accompany order) 

or, please charge my □ jgĘJ D — 

Card Number --- E xp. datę_ 

Signature_ 
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Give the Best of Yermont — Year round 




Yermont Life Subscriptions! 


Give the gift that shows your thoughtfulness all year — a gift 
subscription to Vermont Life Magazine. It’s just $9.00. 

Four times in the coming year you’ll be giving a guide to 
some of Vermont’s most beautiful natural areas, news of Yer¬ 
mont’s preparations for its 200th birthday, reviews of comfortable country inns, 
ideas for outings, delicious recipes and, as always, Vermont Life\ magnificent color 
photography in every issue. 

Use the order form at left. We’ll send you attractive gift cards so you can 
announce your gifts. The First issue will arrive shortly after Christmas. The pleasure 
of Yermont will continue all year long, and that’s a guarantee. 


Yermont Life Just $9.00 for one year. 


Vermont Life Magazine Binder 

Collecting Vermont Life Magazine? Preserve 
your issues with this durable forest-green binder 
stamped in gold leaf. Each binder holds 8 issues. 

m x 12, $9.50 MGB025 



FOR FASTER SERVICE CALL 802-828-3241 

or use the handy order form between pages 8 and 9 
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Vermont State Flag 

Our Vermont State flag 
is 100% heavyweight 
nylon specially treated 
to withstand weathering. 

Strong, durable, and a 
beautiful addition to your 
home, lawn or garden. 

3' x 5', $49.95, FLG416 


Yermont Coat of Arms Pin 


Vermont Coat of Arms Coffee Mug 

Madę exclusively for Yermont Life by 
Bennington Potters, these handsome, 100% 
Vermont-made stoneware mugs are perfect 
for that hot beverage. Vermont’s Coat of 
Arms is permanently fired onto the white 
glaze, and is microwave and dishwasher- 
safe. A perfect gift for lovers of Vermont 
everywhere as the bicentennial approaches. 


Love Vermont? Show it by wearing our beautifully 
crafted pin of the State coat of arms. For lapel or as a tie- 
tack. Enamel on brass with pin-tack back. A neat gift, 
exclusively from Yermont Life. Actual size 7/8" high. 


$8.95, YSP020 


10-oz. $9.95, MUG033 


Grace and Cal, A Vermont Love Story 

by Gloria May Stoddard 

Tired of all the stories about Calvin Coolidge as the aus- 
tere, taciturn Vermonter “Silent Cal?” This brand new 
book tells the warm, human side of the story by introduc- 
ing us to Grace Goodhue, the cheerful, vivacious daughter 
of well-to-do Burlington Democrats, and her courtship 
and marriage to the shy, socially awkward son of rock- 
ribbed Plymouth Republicans. Illustrated with many 
never-before-published photographs of Calvin and Grace 
Coolidge. 

6x9, 176 pp., paper, $12.95, CAL449 
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The Holstein World of Woody Jackson 

1 —^ ® _ 



j|S Vermont Polo Shirt 

Jg A cotton polo in teal, tastefully 

M m embellished with Vermont’s 


gj|j \ HHBJJUBhB best-loved cow. Moo-ve over 



alligator. Designed by Woody 
Jackson. 

Adult $24.95 
Smali PSATLS Large PSATLL 

Medium PSATLM X Large PSATLX 

X 

“Cowland” Vermont Sweatshirt 


A peaceful Champlain Valley pasture 
scene presented in the silhouette of a cow, 
under the legend “Vermont.” High quality, 
50/50 cotton/polyester. 

Adult $24.95 

Smali SCLWHS Large SCLWHL 

Medium SCLWHM X Large SCLWHX 

TH 

> 

V 

Cowpoke T-Shirt 



Another of Woody’s outrageous visual puns, 
printed on a high-quality, 100% cotton T-shirt. 

Adult $13.95 

Smali CTSRDS Large CTSRDL 

Medium CTSRDM X Large CTSRDX 


Hi 

^ Vermont Apron 

Sjj One of Vermont’s most distin- 

1 guished residents decorates 
| this bright green apron 


designed by Woody 
Jackson. A perfect 
gift for anyone who 
loves to cook. 

Ik $14.95, HOI388 
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Green Mountain Christmas Ornament 

This special Vermont Christmas ornament first 
appeared in our 1986 catalog and was so popular 
we’ve arranged with the artist, Carol Krochak of 
West Burkę, to offer it again. The Green Moun- 
tains are cut away from this delicate bisque porce- 
lain ornament. Christmas lights will shine quietly 
through the imprinted “Vermont.” 

Shipped in a sturdy box, $10.95, XOR436 





Old-Fashioned Vermont Christmas Stocking 

Another Vermont Life exclusive, this stocking is indi— 
yidually crafted in Vermont wool by Barre knitter 
Annie Williams. Santa’s bag had better be fuli, 
because this oversize stocking measures 7" by 27". 

$29.95, XST435 


Mischief in the Mountains 

Edited by Walter R. Hard Jr. 
and Janet C. Greene, 
illustrated by Jane Clark Brown 

Our collection of strange tales 
from Vermont, including the 
all-time unforgettable “Deep 
Frozen Folk of Farmer Morse.’ 
Entertaining, spine-tingling 
reading. 

5 3 /4 x 9%, 176 pp., illus., 
cloth, $7.95, MIM005 



Sterling Silver Snowflake Jewelry 

These delicate snowflake earrings and neck- 
lace are madę by Bill Butler of Jericho, 
inspired, perhaps, by the fact that he lives within 
sight of Snowflake Bentley’s homestead. Madę of 
pure sterling silver with sterling wires for the ear¬ 
rings, and a strong \1Vi" sterling chain for the 
pendant. 

Earrings, W' dia. $25.00, SFE437 
Necklace, l 3 /i6"dia. $65.00, SFN438 
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VEHMONT 

for Every Season 



Vermont Chocolate Cows 

by Lakę Champlain Chocolates 

Tired of Holsteins? Try these 
delicious chocolate Guernsey cows 
from Lakę Champlain Chocolates. 
Each 5 oz. cow comes in its own 
Guernsey truck box, and is madę 
of premium grade white and milk 
chocolate. 


Vermont for Every Season 

Our appreciation of the Vermont year in 
rich color. An intimate, often humorous, 
always warm portrait of Vermont by 
many of her finest writers and photog- 
raphers, and a book worth owning for 
its beauty. 

9 x 12, 160 pp., illus., cloth, 

$30.00, YES001 


Father Fox’s Pennyrhymes 

by Clyde and Wendy Watson 

Some of our children, now in college, can still 
recite the charming rhymes from this classic: 

“Oh my goodness, oh my dear, 

Sassafras & ginger beer, 

Chocolate cake & apple punch: 
l’m too fuli to eat my lunch. ’’ 

Written by Clyde and magically illustrated by her 
sister Wendy Watson, Father Fox was inspired by 
their childhood at home on the farm in Putney. 

“Ali together — rhymes and pictures — the book is like a 
breath of fresh country air. ” —The New York Times 

9 x 8, 56 pp., cloth, $13.95, FFP439 


Herd of Cows (3), $22.95 CHC440 
A Chocolate Cow, $8.50 CHC450 




FOR FASTER SERVICE CALL 802-828-3241 

or use the handy order form between pages 8 and 9 
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25 Mountain Bike Tours in Vermont by William J. Busha 
25 Bicycle Tours in Yermont by John Freidin 


The perfect combination for cyclists who 
want to see all aspects of Vermont. 25 Moun¬ 
tain Bike Tours describes scenie tours along 
Vermont’s unequaled network of dirt roads, 
forest trails and forgotten byways, while 25 
Bicycle Tours does the same for its countless 
paved roads. Precise directions, maps, tour- 
ing tips and illustrations. 


5 3 /8 x 8, 176 pp. each, paper, 
2 books, $18.90, BIK430 


Mootain Bottle 

Use this unique water bottle for bicycling, hiking 
or any other sports activity where a rugged, plas- 
tic water Container is needed. With a character all 
its own, we guarantee no one will mistake your 
Mootain Bottle for an ordinary water bottle. From 
Bicycle Holidays in Middlebury. 

$6.95, MBL431 




This is a beautifully produced 
video tour of the famous 
Shelburne Museum as well as an 
introduction to the life and 
collecting style of its founder, 
Electra Webb. 

Anyone who has visited the Shelburne Museum knows it would take days to do 
these magnificent collections justice. But this video tour, which has appeared on 
public television, gives a great overview, pointing out the collection’s high points in 
a relaxed, informal style. A collectible in its own right. 


Collecting America: Folk Art 
and the Shelburne Museum 

Yideotape, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington 


VHS, 28 min., $29.95, AMY434 
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Cold Climate Gardening 

How to Extend Your Growing Season by at Least 30 Days 

by Lewis Hill 

Lots of invaluable information for northern food and 
flower gardeners: landscape techniques to protect vulner- 
ablc plantings, how to warm up the soil earlier, appropriate 
species, and much morę from an author who has spent a 
lifetime in Northern Vermont. 

“Extremely well written . . . elear, concise, almost chatty in tonę 
and keeps the reader going. ” — Linda Yang, Garden Magazine 

6 x 9, 320 pp., paper, $9.95, CLD433 


Vermont Fancy Grade A 
Light Amber Mapie Syrup 

Direct from Peter and Sandra 
Gebbie’s Maplehurst Farm in 
Greensboro, this pure Vermont 
mapie syrup is the best you can 
get, the sweet, delicately 
flavored gift from Vermont’s 
sugar mapie tree. What better 
gift than Vermont’s sweetest and 
most famous product? 

Pint, $11.95, MSP427 
Quart, $19.95, MSQ426 




The Mapie Syrup Cookbook 

by Ken Haedrich 

“Recipes that let the wonderful flavor of mapie syrup 
come through n — Marion Cunningham, 

author of The Fannie Farmer Cookbook. 

Morę than 100 recipes, from Quick Biscuit 
Sticky Buns to Mapie Baklava and Lemon Basil 
Salad Dressing. 

8V4 x 7V4, 134 pp., paper, $7.95, MSC432 


FOR FASTER SERVICE CALL 802-828-3241 

or use the handy order form between pages 8 and 9 
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Green Mountain 



% yL /hether it's the dramatic upsweep of Mount Mans- 

%/%/field from the floor of Pleasant Valley or the step- 
▼ Thy-step descent of a tiny brook through a hillside 
forest, naturę is one of the wellsprings of our lives here in 
Vermont. 

'The Great God of Naturę is here, and the pure transparent 
atmosphere almost reveals a living presence," wrote Franklin 
S. Harvey of Bristol in 1889. 

It's still true. Naturę surrounds us. We find her everywhere, 
even practically in the heart of our largest cities. Start in 
downtown Rutland, for example, and drive north. Within two 
or three blocks, Merchants Row becomes Grove Street and 
the surroundings change from urban to suburban. Then you 
pass the Rutland Country Club, and in five minutes you're 
looking across farm fields to views of the Green Mountains. 

The change is even morę sudden in the hundreds of villages 
and hamlets throughout this State. One minutę you're amid 
tree-lined streets and green-shuttered houses, the next it's 
forested hills or open fields with cows walking the hillsides. 

The crazy-quilt intermingling of urban and rural Vermont 
helps make this State what it is, which is one reason people 
become concerned when the jangle of fast-food stands, shop- 
ping malls and motels begins to erode that traditional dis- 
tinction between town and country. 

In this issue of Vermont Life, Jon Vara's look at the natural 
areas of the lower Winooski and Gustav W. Verderber's essay 
on his experiences as a naturalist working in the Burlington 
Intervale suggest some ways of finding wild naturę practically 
within the shadow of Burlington^ high-rise office buildings. 

Overall, we have included a large helping of naturę this 
time around because of its continued importance to an un- 
derstanding and enjoyment of Vermont, and also because all 
aspects of naturę seem especially beautiful in the fali. The 
air is crisp, the leaves are changing, the light is thin and hard, 
and everything seems charged with a special significance. 

We invite you to come along and sample some of the out- 
door pleasures of the season. In addition to our trip to Bur¬ 
lington^ natural areas, we'll go to Southern Vermont and visit 
the fabled Batten Kill, examine changes in the state's north- 
eastern corner, and explore Vermont trout streams in W. D. 
WetherelPs wonderful fishing odyssey "River of Rivers. ,/ 
We'll also look for moose in Vermont's highland forests and 
sample a traditional natural food — butternuts. 

• 

Vermont's natural gifts have charmed her residents and vis- 
ltors for many years. We are mdebted to Ralph H. Orth, pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Vermont, for sending 
us an excerpt from the book Emerson in His fournals, pub- 
lished by Harvard University Press. 

Apparently the Transcendentalist minister had a delightful 
time when he climbed Mount Mansfield in the early autumn 


of 1868. Emerson^ journal entry describes him arriving cold 
and wet at the Mount Mansfield Hotel, which has sińce been 
demolished but was then located near the mountain's sum- 
mit ridge. After refreshing himself, Emerson hiked on to the 
mountain's highest peak, the Chin. 

"When we reached the summit, we looked down upon the 
'Lakę of the Clouds/ & the party which reached the height 
a few minutes before us had a tamę cloud which floated by 
a little below them," Emerson wrote. "Perhaps it was a half 
mile only from the House to the top of 'the Chin,' but it was 
a rough and grand walk." 

Emerson spent the night at the hotel, describing in detail 
how some of the 20 other guests entertained him and them- 
selves in the evening "with charades of violent fun." 

Emerson's journal continues: "The next morning a man 
went through the house ringing a large beli and shouting 
'Sunrise!' and everybody dressed in hastę, & went down to 
the piazza. Mount Washington & the Franconia mountains 
were clearly visible . . 

Perhaps Emerson would be pleased to know that though 
the Summit House is gone, much of what he saw atop Mans¬ 
field remains unspoiled. And that the summit route to the 
Chin remains today what it was in 1868, "A rough and grand 
walk." 

• 

Another major component of this issue is Marion Page's short 
story about the reaction of the hometown folks to the check- 
ered career of William Scott, the famed "Sleeping Sentinel" 
of the Civil War. Mrs. Page's story won the 1988 contest for 
the Ralph Nading Hill Literary Prize, cosponsored by Green 
Mountain Power Co. and Vermont Life. 

The contest, which carries with it a $1,500 prize and pub- 
lication of the winning entry in Vermont Life, is open to all 
Vermont writers. Entries may be essays, short stories, plays, 
or poetry. The focus of the work must be Vermont — some 
aspect of the place, its history, people, or values. All work 
must be previously unpublished to be eligible for the award. 

Deadline for entries is Nov. 15, 1989, and they should be 
sent to Stephen C. Terry at Green Mountain Power, 25 Green 
Mountain Drive, South Burlington, VT 05403. 

• 

Correction: In our article about Dan Connor, Vermont's of- 
ficial milk taster [VL, Summer 1989, page 17], Dr. Alexander 
Duthie of the University of Vermont was incorrectly iden- 
tified. We regret the error. 

• 

With this issue, Vermont Life will begin carrying a selection 
of letters received by the editor. Only a few letters can be 
published each issue, and most will be excerpted, for reasons 
of space. But we encourage you to write to us. And we promise 
to write back. — T.K.S. 
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Death of Winston Po te 
To the editor: 

Please allow mc to cali attention to the sad news that 
Winston Pote expired this past January 5. Friends from 
New York were disappointed that Vermont Life, to datę, 
had not paid tribute. Trust it is my fault for being unaware 
that you published his work freąuently. Words from you 
would be appreciated. 

Norma W. Andrews 

Gorham, New Hampshire 

Editofs notę: We were saddened to hear of photographer Winston 
Pote’s death. He was one of the leading contributors to Vermont 
Life in the 1950s and ’60s, and exampl.es of his work can be seen 
in our most popular book, Vermont: A Special World. In both the 
book and the magazine, he helped build the Vermont Life reputa- 
tion for outstanding color photography. Norma W. Andrews is his 
niece. 


Flag Disrespect? 

To the editor: 

I found the picture opposite page 24 in the summer, 
1989, issue of Vermont Life objectionable, and can compli- 
ment neither you nor the photographers on an understand- 
ing of flag courtesy. 

Richard M. Donahue 
Orlando, Florida 

Editofs notę: The writer refers to a fuly 4th photograph in which 
the subjects ' clothing bears stars and stripes. 

Thattks for VL 
To the editor: 

Thank you and all the Staff for Vermont Life. I can only 
tell you that it's deeply reassuring to have the realities of 
our daily lives reflected back to us in such a consistently 
humane and positive way. 

Weil done! 

Helen du Mont 
Wilmington, Yermont 


ci 



Changing Yermont 
To the editor: 

I read with interest the article concerning current 
changes in the Upper Valley [VL, Spring 1989]. The Yer¬ 
mont I saw as a child is 
changing; I may not applaud 
all the development, but the 
cottage industries, the love of 
the friendly green hills (which 
I called them as a child) and 
the Vermont character is still 
evident. 

Thank you for bringing Yer¬ 
mont to me these past years, 
especially now when I can 
only fantasize seeing white 
hills and smelling wood burn- 
ing as I sit on my porch in 
South Carolina, viewing 
azaleas. 

Carol L. Fishwick 
Summerville, South Carolina 

Baseball Memories 
To the editor: 

I have just read Jack Lip- 
tak's article on the old North¬ 
ern League, and morę specific- 
ally the St. Albans Giants [VL, 

Spring 1989]. It certainly 
brought back many happy 
memories of Coote Field, the 
"submariner" Don Schmidt, 
and the Giants-Cardinals feuds. 

The piece vividly portrays 
the changes, not only in pace 
but the priorities of our life- 
style, and unąuestionably 
we've lost something. 

Richard J. Sjoblom 
Tampa, Florida 


Calendar Comments 
To the editor: 

For many years I have purchased your Vermont Life wali 
calendar for myself and my daughter and have been very 
pleased with it. However, I (and neither does she) do not 

care for the 1989 issue be- 
cause the sąuares for each 
day on the calendar page it- 
self are just too smali for 
making notations, plus the 
whole set-up is not as attrac- 
tive as the calendar has been 
for the past many years. 

We urge you to return to 
your previous format. 
Jacąueline Atkinson 
Grand Island, New York 
Editor’s notę: After redesigning 
our 1989 wali calendar, we re- 
ceived many, many letters such 
as the above. We decided to go 
back to our earlier design for 
1990, and upon announcing that 
decision, received almost as many 
letters like the one below. The 
1990 wali calendar is offered 
for sale on page 61 of this issue. 

To the editor: 

I've been buying the yer¬ 
mont Life calendar for over 
10 years and was very dis¬ 
appointed in the new format. 
So I was very happy to read in 
the spring issue of Vermont 
Life that you'll be retuming 
to the old format. We Yer¬ 
mont natives (North Calais) 
like things traditional. 

Thanks for listening to your 
readers. 

Veda Drown Bocinski 
Pałatka, Florida 


Sometimes, you just have to take the plunge. 
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i neKingctoms 
Isolation Ends 


What's in Storę for the 
Forests of Northeastem 

By Dennis Joos 

Photographed by Alan L. Graham 


Vermont? 


Burkę Hollow, photo this page, typifies the tiny 
hamlets of Vermont's most mral region. 
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C J n top of East Mountain in the mid- 
^dle of Essex County is an old radar 
station built in the mid-1950s to 
Hprotect Vermont and the rest of 
»the country from enemy attack. 

^It's abandoned now, but even if it 
were still operating, it wouldn't be 
much help in repelling the kind of invasion the 
northeastern corner of Vermont may be facing. 

The present threat is not military but civilian. 

For years the area has been isolated enough to 
avoid the development pressures faced by the rest 
of the State. However, New England's boom times 
and interstate highways have changed that. Morę 
and morę people who want a piece of Vermont 
are tuming their eyes to the state's northem 
reaches. 

Land and housing prices have been on the rise 
in Orleans, Caledonia and Essex counties, the part 
of Vermont long known as the Northeast King- 
dom. Even the Northeast KingdonTs northeast 
corner, Essex County and parts of Orleans and 
Caledonia counties — the vast boreal woodland 
dotted with farms and lakes and stretching north . 
from St. Johnsbury above Route 2 — has come ™ Loncord. 
under pressure. 

Last February Govemor Madeleine M. Kunin 
called out everything but the Air Force in an un- 
successful attempt to head off the sale of 3,135 
acres in the Orleans County town of Westmore 
that many consider to be among the most valu- 
able natural lands in the State. The eventual sale 
of the land to a private buyer whose plans for it 
are unknown only emphasized the fact that the 
state's attempt to deal with change may have been 
too little and too late. 

The Westmore case was not an isolated inci- 
dent. Consider: 

• Last year, 22,426 
acres of Diamond In¬ 
ternational land in 
Victory and 17 sur- 
rounding towns rap- 
idly changed hands, 
some at auction, 
some in other sales, 
and then most of it 
was ąuickly resold. 

• Champion Inter¬ 
national, another big 
paper company, has 
sold parcels of land in 

Morgan and Canaan, and many fear that Cham¬ 
pion could sell out as Diamond International has. 

• Around Maidstone and other lakes, lease 
prices for camps on the paper companies' lands 
have jumped so much that most residents of the 
area can no longer afford them. 

• Development pressure is building around 
Burkę Mountain ski resort, where second-home 
condominiums are rapidly being constructed and 
land prices are on the increase. 

• Clear-cut logging in Kirby and other towns 
has shocked locals and added to their concern 



Recreation and 
timber-related 
industry are 
mainstays of 
the region's 
economy. Land 
sales near Lakę 
Willoughby in 
Westmore, 
right f raised 
residents' 
concems about 
the area's 
futurę . Below , 
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TOWN or LUNENBURG, VT. 


Buildings that 
have serued for 
years, top to 
bottom: 
GuildhaWs 
court house, 
the Lunenburg 
Post Office , 
Bailey's Storę 
in East Burkę , 
and the Town 
Hall in 

Lemington. At 
right, condos 
rise at Burkę 
Mountain. Far 
right, Long 
Pond in 
Westmore, site 
of a major 
land-sale 
battle. 




about the environmental futurę of the area. 

The KingdonTs northeastern corner has tradi- 
tionally been forest and paper company land 
where corporations such as Champion Interna¬ 
tional, Boise Cascade, International Paper, and 
Wagner Woodlands own huge chunks totaling 
morę than 300,000 acres. For years little changed 
here except the names of the owners. St. Regis 
disappeared and became Champion, but life 
seemed to go on as usual. 

But recent land sales have madę many who live 
in the area edgy about the futurę. There have been 
proposals — nonę of them yet taken seriously — 
to create a national park or national forest, and 
the federal government is studying the region as 
part of a review of the futurę of all Northeastern 
forests. 

This is some of the most rural country in Ver- 
mont. The landscape is wild and beautiful, roads 
are few, and the population is sparse; Essex Coun- 
ty's 670 sąuare miles are home to fewer than 7,000 
people. It is the land of spruce and fir, moose and 
black bear, the gray jay and the spruce grouse. 
Ecologically and otherwise, it has morę in com- 
mon with the northern sections of New Hamp- 
shire and Marne than it does with the rest of 
Vermont. 

What it does have in common with the rest of 
the State is increasingly easy access from urban 
centers. And its wildness makes it precious in an 
increasingly crowded world. 

"We don't have spectacular mountains," said 
Fred Cowan of Canaan, a land surveyor who was 
a woodlands supervisor for St. Regis before it 
merged with Champion, "just good, comfortable 
field and woodlands. But it ; s getting overpopu- 
lated and over- 
chopped up. We're 
losing what many of 
us liked about the 
area." 

The first big chop, 
one that was heard all 
over New England, 
was the 1988 Dia¬ 
mond land sale. Dia¬ 
mond owned 900,000 
acres of forest land 
across New England 
and New York. Al- 
though only 22,426 of these acres were in Ver- 
mont, their purchase by Rancourt Associates, a 
New Hampshire development company, sent 
shivers through the countryside and madę people 
wonder whether Diamond would be just the first 
domino to fali in the changing ownership of the 
north. 

The State and federal governments discovered 
that they were not prepared to help out. 'There 
is no discretionary fund for land acąuisition," said 
Mollie Beattie, deputy secretary of the state's 
Agency of Natural Resources. "You can't nego- 
tiate for land without money in your pocket." 
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But thc Naturę Conservancy, a private, national 
land preservation organization with an office in 
Montpelier, did have the funds. In cooperation 
with the State, it bought 7,600 acres near the 
state's Victory Bog holdings for $250 an acre. 
Later, after the legislature appropriated the 
money, the State bought the land from the con- 
servancy. The Naturę Conservancy struck an 
even better deal than New Hampshire, which paid 
$282 an acre for similar Diamond Land. 

John Roe of the Naturę Conservancy said the 
Victory land, like most of the land the conser- 
vancy purchases, is "a habitat that we think is 
important and also has State significance." 

The 3,000-acre tract that sent the Kunin admin- 
istration scurrying into last-minute negotiations 
last winter also Hts that description. It lies in 
Westmore (population about 250), near Lakę Wil- 
loughby. It includes two remote ponds and three 
mountaintops and is bordered on the west by Wil- 
loughby State Forest and on the east by Bald Hill 
Wildlife Management Area. It is considered a gem 
of beautiful, undeveloped, well-managed forest- 
land. 

David Sargent of Orleans was one of the local 
people fighting to save the tract long before it 
became headline news for the rest of the State. 

"I came from Johnson, over near Stowe," said 
Sargent, who works for the State Transportation 
Agency and occasionally writes to the Barton 
Chronicie about his concerns. "I came up here 
because down there I was a stranger in the town 
I grew up in." The wilderness areas in which he 
used to hunt and ski had become too civilized, 
said Sargent. He doesn't want to see it all happen 
again. 

"So I write letters to the Chronicie and exert 
whatever influence I 
can. Probably why I do 
it is because it is the 
only legacy I can leave 
for my kids. They can 
say the old man spoke 
out against it. Someday 
people are going to look 
back and say, 'It's all 
gone, there is nothing 
left.' " 

The Naturę Conser- 
vancy's Roe would like 
to see the State estab- 
lish long-range plans 
and strategies to meet futurę problems and not 
deal with land preservation emergencies on a hit 
or miss basis. 

"I don't think the Northeast Kingdom is going 
to sprout houses, but in some areas the threat of 
houses is very real," Roe said. "Anything that's 
got water on it is clearly under threat/' 

People who live in the area talk of the need to 
balance carcful development with environmental 
Controls. The Northeast Kingdom has lower pop¬ 
ulation growth than most of the rest of the State 


and has seen its industrial job base shrink in the 
past decade. Yet while they want jobs and eco- 
nomic prosperity, few who live there want to see 
the character of the region change radically. 

Newport Town Manager Peter Richardson 
holds attitudes shared by many. Noting that Lakę 
Memphremagog is Newport's biggest single asset, 
he said: "We do need good-paying jobs, but we 
also want to protect what we have. Development 
is going to occur, but there should be a balance." 

Cowan, the former woodlands supervisor for St. 
Regis, believes that inflated land prices have 
caused most of the problems. 

"Good timberland grows about a half-cord of 
wood per acre per year," he said, "and that's not 
really very much for land that you're holding year 
after year. It's practical to grow timber on land 
that costs $200-$400 an acre. When rough stuff 
costs $1,000, you can't afford to raise timber on 
that. You can't afford to hołd land and let fish- 
ermen and hunters on it for free, especially if 
someone taxes you on that." 

Cowan thinks that the possibility of futurę tim¬ 
ber company land sales depends morę on what 
happens in corporate boardrooms than anything 
local woodland managers can do. 

Brendan Whittaker, a former secretary of the 
State Agency of Environmental Conservation and 
present member of the Vermont Natural Re¬ 
sources Council, lives in Brunswick. He, too, wor- 
ries about the futurę decisions madę by 
"corporate bean counters." 

"Vermont is ready for suburbia," he said. "It's 
all laid out and ready to be built. I can't see any 
way to cut land sales or peoples' desire for a piece 
of Yermont." 



An early frost 
silvers plants 
in Victory Bog, 
opposite page, 
as encircling 
hills begin to 
gather fali 
color. Former 
Enoironmental 
Sec. Brendan 
Whittaker, at 
right, and 
wildlife 
manager 
Charles Willey, 
below, are 
concemed that 
the area may 
lose its 
character 
because of 
rapid change. 
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But Essex County is different from the rest of 
Vermont in its geography and land use, Whittaker 
said. It is YermonCs only sharc of a uniąue north 
country landscape, not covered bridges and dairy 
farms, but trees and rocks and poorly drained 
soils. He is frankly worried about what will hap- 
pen to the region he lives in and loves. 

"Essex County is a flea bite, especially in cor- 
porate long-term interest, and they will look at it 
as Diamond did, as a commodity to be cashed in. 
The local Champion folks are working hard, but 
the futurę is not at all set. They could sell to- 
morrow morning." 

That is not very likely, according to Tom Har- 
tranft, Championi generał manager for New 
York, Vermont and New Hampshire. "It's fair to 
say that we are not actively trying to sell these 
lands, contrary to a lot of public opinion. If we 
can consolidate we will. We would trade or swap 
to consolidate big blocks." 

Hartranft feels confident that his predictions 
about Champion will hołd true because its De- 
feriet, New York, paper mili is going to be up- 
graded. That will mean a greater reliance on 
Championi Vermont woodlands. 

If paper companies expect to remain in busi¬ 
ness, they must hołd onto their land, he said. "I 
would not want to be sitting in Deferiet subject 
to the whims of a lumber broker/' 

There have been suggestions that the whole 
area should be turned into a national park. Earth 
First!, an Arizona-based environmental group, has 
proposed a 340,000-acre national park to encom- 
pass most of Essex and parts of Caledonia and 
Orleans counties. 

Warner Shedd, who lives in East Calais, is the 
New England regional executive of the National 
Wildlife Federation. He suggests that a new na¬ 
tional forest would be superior to the national 
park idea because national forests allow many 
uses beyond recreation, including logging. 

Most Northeast Kingdom residents would prob- 
ably prefer to see land ownership remain in the 



hands of the paper companies, but if that should 
fail, there seems to be growing interest in the 
national forest idea. 

"I think there would be support for a national 
forest," said Whittaker. "The locals, for the first 
time, realize these lands are threatened." 

State Wildlife Biologist Charles Willey, who 
lives in Lemington, favors the idea. His concern 
is avoiding the influx of visitors a national park 
would attract and the impact of development. 

"What worries me is if developers purchase the 
land it will have some very negative conse- 
ąuences for wildlife in Essex County," Willey de- 
clared. "We are stewards of the land, and some 
people are far better stewards than others. People 
who are directed by Financial incentives are not 
necessarily going to be the best stewards. We need 
morę public ownership." 

• 

In the wake of the Diamond land sale and other 
pressures on forestland, the federal government 
— at the suggestion of the States — has allocated 
$250,000 for a northern forest land study. The 
task force includes 12 members, three each from 
New York, New Hampshire, Marne, and Ver- 
mont, including Vermont's Mollie Beattie. 

"All four States want to keep the local economy 
based on natural resources and recreation and 
maintain the character of the region," said Beat¬ 
tie. "There is not enough money to buy enough 
land. Therefore we are going to have to come up 
with ideas for public/private ownership." 

Beattie would like to see wide-ranging recom- 
mendations to maintain the character of the re¬ 
gion, perhaps with tax abatements and incentives 
in exchange for long-term guarantees. She cites 
the English national park system, which is com- 
posed of privately owned land but maintained 
with restrictions and subsidies. 

Some of the study's other proposals focus on a 
healthier forest industry, on the theory that the 
morę economically feasible it is to hołd wood- 
land, the less likely the land will be sold. There 
has also been discussion about planning, tax 
credits, and funds for purchasing endangered land. 
The task force's finał report is due September 30. 

Vermont's Act 200, which went into effect last 
summer, attempts to establish a local planning 
process for land use. Many of its planning criteria 
focus directly on the attributes northeastern Ver- 
mont's residents fear losing. Yet opposition to the 
act has been strong in some towns in the region. 

Pressure on northeastern Vermont appears 
likely to continue, but little is likely to change 
Vermonters' affection for the country there. 

"There is something really sacred about these 
lands," said Mollie Beattie. "It reminds me of that 
bumper sticker that says, 'Vermont is where good 
people go when they die/ When good Vermonters 
die, they go to the Northeast Kingdom." zOo 


Dennis foos is a free-lance writer who lives in Cole- 
brook, N.H. 


Lewis Ruch, 
below, 
Champion 
Paper's 
Vermont 
woodlands 
manager. His 
company is not 
actively trying 
to sell its 
woodland, but 
would be 
willing to 
swap or trade 
to consolidate 
big tracts. 
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The Sow Piglefs Escapes 

By Galway Kinnell 


\ /ermont has a new 
/ poet laureate, Galway 
Kinnell. One of the 
very best poets writing 
in America today, Kinnell 
was named to the honorary 
post last winter by Gov. Ma- 
deleine M. Kunin. He is the 
state's first poet laureate 
sińce Robert Frost, who was 
given the title in a joint leg- 
islative resolution in 1961. 

KinnelPs poems cover a 
vast rangę of subjects, but re¬ 
turn often to themes of 
parenting, childhood, the 
meaning of love and the 
tenor of life in a rural place. 
Much of KinnelPs own adult 
life has been lived in the 
Northeast Kingdom town of 
Sheffield, his part-time home 
sińce he bought an aban- 
doned farm there in 1961, 
and many images in his 
poems come from his exper- 
iences in rural Vermont. 

Kinnell was born in Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, in 
1927. He has taught creative 
writing at many universities, 
and is now a professor at New 
York University. In 1983, he 
won the Pulitzer Prize and 
the American Book Award 
for Selected Poems , a collec- 
tion of 30 years of his work. 

Kinnell never merely rests 
within the pastorał image, 
but always invests it with 
layers of association and 
meaning, as in this poem. 


When the little sow piglet sąuirmed free, 

Gus and I ran her all the way down to the swamp 
and lunged and floundered and fell full-length 
on our bellies stretching for her — and got her! — 
and lay there, all three shining with swamp slime — 
she yelping, I laughing, Gus — it was then I knew 
he would die soon — gasping and gasping. 

She madę her second escape on the one day 
when she was just big enough to dig an escape hole 
and still smali enough to sąueeze through it. 

Every day for the next week I took a bucket of meal 
to her plot of rooted-up ground in the woods, 
until one day there she was, waiting for me, 
the wild beast evidently all mealed out of her. 

She trotted over and let me stroke her back 

and, dribbling corn down her chin, put up her little worried face 

as if to remind me not to forget to recapture her — 

though, really, a pig's special alertness to death 

ought to have told her: in Sheffield the dolce vita 

leads to the Lyndonville butcher. But when I seized her 

she wriggled hard and cried, wee wee wee, all the way home. 

Poem from the book The Past by Galway Kinnell, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company , Boston. Copyright © 1985 by Galway 
Kinnell. Reprinted by permission. 
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I Could Only Wait. By Marion Page. Illustrated by Ed Epstein. 
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Editor's Notę: William Scott, the “Sleeping Sentinel’’ of 
the Civil War, was known to generations of Vermont 
school children as the young soldier from Groton who was 
court-martialed for sleeping on duty and was pardoned by 
President Abraham Lincoln. He later died heroically in the 
Battle of Lee’s Mills in Virginia. 

Writer Marion Page lives in Groton and, fascinated with 
Scott’s story, researched as 
much of his life and the life 
of his family as she could, 
from a variety of sources. 

Once she was steeped in the 
historical materiał, she be- 
gan to imagine what the re- 
actions of his parents might 
have been to all that the 
young man went through. 

This story, the winner of the 
1989 Ralph Nading Hill Lit- 
erary Prize, is the result. 

Vermont Life is pleased to 
be able to present “A Taste 
of New Sugar,” and thanks 
Green Mountain Power Corp. 
for its sponsorship of the 
Ralph Nading Hill Liter ary 
Prize. 

o 

HE WAS STANDING at 
the stove, watching 
L J the syrup boil, when 

—y she heard Aaron Ran- 
dall stop his team on the road. 

She recognized Aaron's hel¬ 
iów, hailing her husband, and 
she could tell by the ąuickness 
of his words that something 
had madę him excited. Some- 
thing about the fighting? This 
spring of '62, the war was a 
storm cloud that wouldn't go 
away. 

Anxiety tightened her chest 
and she wished Thomas would 
come along in and tell her 
what had happened. The syrup 
was at a stage she couldn't 
leave ; in a few minutes, it 
would be ready to turn out into 
molds. It could burn in the 
blink of an eye, and these must 
be perfect. She would set some 
aside for Willie to have when 
he got home from the war. 

He'd always loved mapie cakes. Morę than once, she'd had 
to swat him away from them. She had to smile, thinking of 
him ; then the smile turned shaky. 

In his last letter, he'd written that he'd surely love some 
new sugar to eat. Did they have mapie trees down there in 
Virginia where he was? Thomas said he thought so, but they 
probably didn't tap them like folks do in Vermont. 

The other thing he'd said he was missing was girls. The 
rebel girls around that army camp weren't very friendly. She 


shook her head. He was only twenty-two. When she wrote, 
she wouldn't tell him that Vena McKay had been whispering 
with fosiah Hadley last Sunday. Willie set a lot of storę by 
Vena. 

Thomas Scott came into the kitchen, clomping across the 
floor in his barn boots. "The boys are milking. I'm going to 
the village." 

She glanced up, still stirring 
the sugar. "So early? Supper?" 

The Wells River stage would 
be arriving in Groton with the 
mail, and Thomas often joined 
the other men at WelcłTs storę 
to hear Hosea Welch read the 
news aloud from the copy of 
The Boston Journal. But he sel- 
dom went down before supper. 

He took his town hat from 
the nail and inspected it care- 
fully. "Aaron stopped by. He's 
heard the 3rd Vermont was in 
some kind of skirmish." 

Mary nodded and stared 
down into the swirling, bub- 
bling syrup. Casualty lists . . . 
She pressed the fingers of her 
free hand against her mouth. 
She wanted to whisper to him, 
"Be brave, hope and pray for 
the best." But they couldn't 
seem to talk about William 
any morę. 

It had been seven months 
now sińce that trouble with 
the army, and Thomas seemed 
to have aged 10 years. His 
beard was graying and the lines 
around his nose deepening as 
his face seemed to draw in on 
itself. If only she could get 
through to him, she'd tell him 
that he was being foolish, that 
there was no disgrace. 

It had been a hard time — 
those days in early September 
when they'd thought William 
must die. She remembered 
how she'd shivered under the 
warm autumn sun, and how 
she'd hated the red and orange 
leaves and purple asters and 
the blue sky that seemed to 
mock her sorrow with their 
gaiety. 

"Condemned to death by a 
firing sąuad," the letter had said. They couldn't mean her 
Willie, her oldest. It was only two months sińce he'd gone 
away to Camp Baxter in St. Johnsbury, fuli of the adventure 
he was starting, kissing Vena behind the wagon and promising 
Daniel he'd make the war last long enough for him to get in 
it too. When they told her he'd fallen asleep on sentry duty, 
she shook her head. "But he doesn't know how to be a sol- 
dier." 

She'd left her washtub, out under the apple tree, and hurried 


C ondemned to death 
by a firing squad 
the letter had said. 
They couldn't mean her 
Willie, her oldest. 
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to the room she shared with Thomas. She felt dazed, but she 
knew what she had to do. She dragged out the carpet bag from 
under the bed, and put in it some muślin underwear and the 
brush-and-comb set her mother had given her on her 18th 
birthday. Then she put on her best dark dress with her hoop, 
and her Sunday bonnet with the green ribbon. 

Thomas sat at the kitchen table, head bent Iow over his 
scratching pen. 

"Mr. Scott/' she said, 

"please hitch up the team and 
take me to Wells River." 

He looked up at her, blink- 
ing. "What are you up to, 
woman?" 

She set her lips firmly. 'Tm 
going to take the train to Vir- 
ginia. Pm going to explain to 
those generals about William, 
what a good boy he is. How he 
never meant to fali asleep, and 
how we used to punish him for 
sleeping in the hay-mow 
sometimes." She realized she 
was babbling and her words 
trailed away in a sob. 

He stood and reached for her 
hands. His eyes were tender 
but his face showed the start 
of those lines. "It's no use, 
wife. You'd be too late. No 
train connections, with the 
riots in Baltimore. Tm writing 
President Lincoln but . . ." He 
sighed. "We've done what we 
can. We can only pray." It was 
the last time they were close, 
the last time he seemed to 
really hear her or speak to her. 

They never knew the real 
reason Lincoln pardoned Wil¬ 
liam. Afterward, they heard of 
petitions from his comrades, 
among whom he was well- 
liked, and publicity about the 
case in the papers, even from 
as far away as New York City. 

It was enough to know that he 
was spared. Enough for Mary, 
that is. 

That was when Thomas 
started building the wali 
around himself, after the first 
relief wore off. He still had to 
go to the village every evening 
to get the mail and the news, 
but he didn't linger to join in the joshing and storytelling. 
And they never went visiting anymore. 

One day, she touched his shoulder as he bent over a piece 
of harness he was repairing. "Becks are having a kitchen jun- 
ket. I thought maybe . . ." 

"No. A waste of time," he muttered. 

She bit her lip. "But, Thomas, we never go to town now 
unless we really have to. You don't even go to church." 

His head snapped up and his eyes seared hers. "Church? 


Town? With the shame hanging over us?" 

"Shame? What shame?" 

"The army called it 'neglect of duty.' It's like treason." 
"But he was pardoned." 

"Pardoned . . . but he was still found guilty. No morę about 
this, madame." 

Mary pressed her lips together. She wanted to shriek at him 

— to curse his Scottish pride. 
But she knew he was hurting 

— so deeply it was making him 
seem cruel. How terrible to 
suffer so, and all because of 
some silly army rules that had 
nothing to do with what kind 
of person Willie really was. 

There — the syrup was start- 
ing to feel grainy. She'd been 
so busy with her thoughts 
she'd almost let it cook too 
long. She snatched it off the 
fire, filled the molds, and set 
them aside to cool. 

She replenished the fire with 
sticks from the wood box, and 
started slicing salt pork into 
thick slabs. 

The boys came in from the 
barn, stomping, and pushing at 
each other — three of them. 
George was already in camp at 
St. Johnsbury, and Thomas 
had promised Daniel and Jo¬ 
seph they could join after 
sugaring was over and the first 
crop of hay was cut and in. 

"Just mind you be good sol- 
diers," he'd cautioned them. 
"Yes sir. We won't go to 
sleep," Danny said, reading his 
unspoken admonition. 

"Willie wouldn't have, if he 
wa'nt up two nights in a row." 
Johnny spoke up, defending 
his hero. 

"Doing a good deed," Joe 
added. 

Mary smiled at her boys, ig- 
noring Thomas's frown. "Yes, 
Willie is like that," she whis- 
pered. 

Now the sugaring was fin- 
ished and by mid-summer 
there'd be only Johnny left at 
home. The house would surely 
seem empty then. It was ironie 
that they'd built this bigger house near the road when the 
little one across the brook had seemed filled to the bursting 
point with strapping boys. They'd only lived here about a 
year and already there was too much room. The child inside 
her fluttered beneath her apron and Mary touched her storn¬ 
ach. "Please, God, let this one be a girl." 

She turned the sputtering salt pork in the pan and started 
slicing bread from the loaf wrapped in a towel. The boys 
splashed water from the pump, taking turns at the wash basin. 



S he wanted to whisper, 
"hope and pray for 
the best." But they 
couldn't seem to talk 
about William any morę. 
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She put her hands on her hips and glared at the puddles on 
the clean floor. "Isn't it about warm enough to wash up out- 
side?" 

"Ma, it's snowing wicked! // Johnny protested. 

"So it is . . . sugar snów/' she murmured, slapping at a big 
hand that was untying her apron strings. "Go on, Danny!" 

"Ma, Johnny's been trying to stretch himself on the barn 
rafters again," Danny tattled, 
with a sidelong grin at his 
younger brother. "I caught 
him when he was supposed to 
be washing sap buckets." 

She looked at her youngest 
son. His face was shiny from 
scrubbing but a flush was 
spreading elear to the roots of 
his damp hair. 

"Johnny," she began. 

"hasn't Pa told you ... ?" 

"Pa licked him for it last 
week," Joe remarked, throw- 
ing the towel at his brother. 

Johnny stole a glance at his 
mother to see how the wind 
blew. His mouth crooked in an 
ingratiating half-smile that 
she never could resist. It was 
the same way with Willie. Of 
all the boys, this youngest re- 
sembled him the most. 

Seeing her soften in spite of 
herself, he began his defense. 

"I was only trying to stretch 
out tali enough for the army. 

That's how Willie got so big. 

He told me so. He said he tied 
the ropę around his neck and 
pulled on the other end, and it 
stretched him." 

"Willie was joshing you. 

And you must never do it 
again. It's very dangerous." 

"Yes' 111 . But the war might 
get over before I grow." 

/ hope so, oh, I hope so. 

Aloud, she said, "You'11 grow, 

Johnny. You'll shoot up all of 
a sudden like the others." 

She tried to smile at him, 
longing to take him into her 
arms — thin, awkward legs, 
unruly cowlick and all. Little 
Johnny — straining to grow 
and escape into the conflict 
that was swallowing up all her 

family. Again her hand crept to her stornach, taking comfort 
from the delicate movements there. 

She wouldn't let the boys eat until their father came home. 
She pushed the fry-pan of bubbling milk gravy back on the 
stove and started somc dried apples stewing, with some 
crumbs from the mapie cakes thrown in. 

In the evening quiet, they heard the team coming up the 
road. Johnny went out to help with the horses but his father 
sent him back. "Pa's acting sort of funny. He don't want me 


T: 


hey never knew the 
real reason Lincoln 
pardoned William . . 
It was enough to know 
that he was spared . 


to help him nonę." 

Mary nodded, feeling the breath catch in her throat. She 
knew the blood was draining out of her face and she tumed 
back to the stove so the boys wouldn't notice. "Pil dish up 
then. Pa'11 be in directly." She got busy putting the food on 
the long kitchen table, but she didn't sit down herself. 

He was a long time in the barn. When she heard the back 

door open, she swung around, 
her lip caught in her teeth. 

His eyes met hers, then 
dropped. "Missing," he 
grunted. "Lee's Mills they cali 
the place." 

She'd known it from the 
minutę John had come back in. 
She swallowed hard. "It don't 
mean . . ." 

"I hope . . ." Thomas said, 
his voice deep and scratchy. "I 
hope it don't mean he des- 
erted." 

"Thomas! How could you 
say that?" A terrible anger 
toward her husband was grow- 
ing in Mary. She wanted to 
scream and pound him with 
her fists. 

He only looked at her. His 
mouth was clenched tight in 
his beard but his eyes were 
filled with desolation. The an¬ 
ger in her wilted into despair 
and she tumed to the stove and 
silently dished up his supper. 
She set the piąte down in front 
of him, needing to touch him 
but not daring to. 

She could hear them eating, 
bent over their plates and not 
saying much. Men who 
worked hard had to have their 
food, no matter what hap- 
pened. She put her hands on 
the iron sink and stared out the 
window. The budding lilac 
bush was furred with snow- 
flakes, and beyond that the 
stone wali enclosing the pas- 
ture was highlighted with 
points of white. Nobody could 
build a fence like Thomas 
Scott — solid, wide, with each 
stone neatly fitted to its place. 
It would last a hundred years, 
she thought. 

An arm crept round her shoulder. She looked up ąuickly. 
Thomas? 

But it was Johnny, his eyes troubled. He wanted to help, 
but he didn't know how. She thought of Willie when he was 
at that camp in St. Johnsbury, wanting so badly to be a soldier, 
but seeming never able to keep in step. 

"Come on, Ma . . . supper's waiting." His grin was suddenly 
shy. 

"Yes," she said, still watching the dancing snowflakes. 
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"What kind of spring is this? It's colder than ever." 

She sat down and tried to swallow some food. Thomas 
glanced at her, then looked down at his piąte. Granite, she 
thought — the rocks and crags of Scotland. 

• 

It was eight days before the letter came. Somehow, the time 
passed. The weather warmed and laid down a touch of green 
on the pasture, a hint of rosy 
buds on the mapie trees. But 
there was no spring for Mary. 

She didn't brave the damp 
woods looking for the first he- 
paticas, or even visit the spot 
under the big oak tree where 
the bloodroot put out pure 
white blossoms every April. 

For her, it was still winter 
though the snów had melted. 

On the day the letter came, 

Thomas had been of two 
minds about going to the vil- 
lage. God knows, he had 
enough to do at home and he 
was getting sick of some of the 
comments he'd heard around 
town. William was well-liked, 
but there was always some- 
body who'd hint, with a grin, 
that maybe he'd been sleeping 
behind a haystack when the 
battle was going on. 

Mary had no patience with 
his grumbling. "Go on," she'd 
urged him. "HI dig some dan- 
delions for supper and we'11 
wait for you." 

She heard the horses before 
she saw them raising the dust 
on the road. Thomas was lash- 
ing them — a thing he seldom 
did. They swung into the door 
yard and stopped with the 
thumping of hooves and creak- 
ing of wheels and harness. He 
barked a command to Joseph 
to see to the team, and headed 
for the house. He never trusted 
any one to put up the horses 
without his supervision. 

Mary faced him, holding 
herself still. There was a pale 
linę above his graying beard 
and he was breathing hard. "A 
letter. I didn't open it." He 
threw it down on the table be- 
tween them. Without any words, they knew what it said. 

It was Mary who finally broke the seal and smoothed it 
out. She saw the signature at the bottom — "Capt. F.C. Har- 
rington." WillianTs commanding officer. "Dear Sir," she be- 
gan. Then her eyes blurred and she couldn't read. 

Thomas put on his wire-framed spectacles and cleared his 
throat. "Dear Sir," he read. "I regret to inform you that your 
son, Private William Scott, has fallen in battle . . ." 

There was a prickle under her hair. Thomas paused. He 


wiped his glasses and cleared his throat again. "He was in 
the van of the infantry charge, bravely wading through waist- 
deep water and mud to attack the enemy redoubts. He might 
have been spared, had he not stopped to aid a wounded com- 
rade." Thomas's voice grew rusty. He cleared his throat once 
morę but it didn't help. ". . . laid to rest by his comrades near 
a grove of flowering peach trees ..." 

Mary felt very calm, very 
ąuiet — like death must be, 
she thought. "Peach trees?" 

"Pink — like apple blos¬ 
soms, they say. Maybe pret- 
tier." 

"Willie always paid atten- 
tion to things like that." What 
good are blossoming trees to 
someone who can't see or 
smell or feel? 

The paper crackled and flut- 
tered to the table. Thomas 
looked at her. For the first time 
ever, she saw tears streaming 
out of his eyes, running down 
under his glasses into the 
beard, and coursing down the 
deep-grooved lines of his 
cheeks. 

"He's a hero! By gorry, our 
Willie is a hero!" His voice was 
thick but there was an under- 
current of something different 
— wonderment? Jubilation 
even? 

She smoothed the letter. 
There was an unnatural ąuiet 
in the house. The sound of the 
boys' voices outside, the fussy 
clucks of hens settling for the 
night, a cow mooing gently to 
her calf — it all seemed far 
away and unconnected to her. 
The table was set for supper 
and she'd placed one of the ma¬ 
pie cakes there, handy, to 
sweeten their tea. She should 
have sent him some. If only . . . 
She picked it up, absently, and 
it crumbled like brown sand in 
her fingers. So far away — Vir- 
ginia — and hankering for a 
taste of new sugar. 

In the distance, there was a 
Iow rumbie of thunder, the 
first of the season. It would 
rain. The grass would grow and 
be cut, and then she'd send morę boys away into that place 
of hate and death. 

She stood up and walked around behind Thomas and put 
her hands on his shoulders. He was shaking his head. "Our 
son ... a hero," he muttered. 

Just a little while ago, William was in disgrace. Now he 
was a hero. What did it matter? 

"Our son is dead," she said. 



H e cleared his throat once 
morę, but it didn't help. 

. . laid to rest by his 
comrades , near a grove of 
flowering peach trees 
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InBurlingtons 

Backyard 

Along the Lower Wino oski, 

Naturę Is Never Very Far Away 



By Jon Vara 

Photographed by Gustay W. Yerderber 


' I 'HE Winooski River first sees 
I the light of day at the outlet of 
I Coits Pond, m the Washington 
County town of Cabot. It slips 
under the rutted dirt road that skirts the 
eastern edge of the pond and tumbles 
through several miles of hardwood forest 
where wild onions like those for which 
the river is named flourish in the rich, 
leafy soil. Then it emerges just north of 
Cabot village. 

After picking up three or four smaller 
brooks on its way through the village, it 
flows down the hill to Lower Cabot, 
spills over the mili dam at Headwater 
Lumber, and wanders across a mile of fiat 
bottomland. Its casual looping snaps 
abruptly straight on one stretch, where a 
former owner of the adjoining land, tired 
of chopping corn along its winding 


banks, subjugated it with a horse-drawn 
dredge. It flows under a sagging farm 
bridge, past the hulk of a 1940s-era de- 
livery van that sits in the midst of a stand 
of pines on the right bank, over a five- 
foot waterfall, and mto the village of 
Marshfield, where it is joined by U.S. 
Route 2. 

For the next 50 miles, the river and the 
roads that run west with it all but share 
the same bed. The harried river rarely 
manages to squirm morę than a few 
hundred yards from the blacktop. To 
drive between Marshfield and Richmond 
is to drive the Winooski. 


Right, a vieiv from Delta Park, 
where the Winooski River 
meets Lakę Champlain. 
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■ he Wino oski, right, is 
A the thread that con- 
nects many of the natural 
areas arouttd Burlington. 
Below, a flora and 
fauna sampler: 
cinnamon fem, great blue 
heron, barberry. Far right, 
fishing the Salmon Hole. 
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But a few miles bcyond Richmond, it 
abruptly drops out of sight. The num- 
bered highways climb out of the valley 
and leave the river to finish its journey 
to Lakę Champlain in utter solitude. 

I'm exaggerating a little. Joseph Con¬ 
rad was not thinking of the lower Wi- 
nooski when he wrote Heart of 
Darkness. It has its share of dams and 
bridges, and its waters sluice through at 
least a few submerged shopping carts. In 
contrast to the heavily traveled upper 
river, though, the lower Winooski is a 
gratifyingly obscure waterway. Although 
it can be glimpsed from the road occa- 
sionally, far less of it is seen than goes 
unseen. 

Its banks are mostly undeveloped and 
its waters run clean. It supports thriving 
muskrat and beaver populations and pro- 
vides superb habitat for waterfowl and 
other birds. For a piece of river that cuts 
through the most heavily populated part 
of the State — the Winooski serves as 
Burlington^ northern boundary, separat- 
ing it from the city of Winooski and the 
town of Colchester — that is nothing 
short of remarkable. 

Until recently, the river's only protec- 
tion was that provided by its own geog- 
raphy. The steep slopes along its banks 
and the broad, wet floodplain beneath 
rendered it morę or less immune to de- 
velopment, as long as higher, drier, and 
flatter land was available elsewhere in 
the city. But fortunately — given the fact 
that development pressures have inten- 
sified in recent years as the population 
of the Burlington area continues to boom 

— the city has come to see the lower river 
for the treasure that it is. 

A study released in August of 1988 cat- 
alogued 19 natural areas within the city, 
morę than a third on the nver or its flood¬ 
plain. It identified a number of rare and 
endangered plants, and recommended 
appropriate management strategies for 
each of the areas evaluated — including 
a new zoning classification to provide 
long-term protection from incompatible 
uses or development. 

Substantial portions of the lower 
Winooski already enjoy protected status, 
thanks to the efforts of the Winooski Val- 
ley Park District, which owns some sites 
outright and leases others. (Information 
on sites administered by the park district 

- including printed interpretive mate- 
rials — is available through the organi- 
zation's office at the Ethan Allen 
Homestead, in the Burlington Intervale.) 

If the recommendations in the city's 
natural areas study are enacted, morę 
wctlands will be preserved, and the var- 


ied, extensive plant and animal com- 
munities that thrive along the lower 
river will benefit tremendously. And of 
course, so will the 125,000 human resi- 
dents of Greater Burlington, many of 
whom live within a short walk or bicycle 
ride of the water's edge. 

The following are four of my favorite 
spots on the lower Winooski. Ali but one 
are located within BurlingtoiTs city lim- 
its, but don't let their accessibility fool 
you. In Vermont — even in urban Ver- 
mont — natural beauty need not be a 
function of distance from home. 

GORGE ISLAND 

Thousands of Vermonters pass within 
a few hundred feet of Gorge Island every 
day, but few of them notice it, and very, 
very few have ever set foot on it. A 32- 
acre crescent of rich woodland, it stands 
in the middle of the river, three-ąuarters 
of a mile east of WinooskPs city center. 
The 1-89 bridge between Burlington and 
Winooski — below the dramatic lime- 
stone gorge that gives the island its name 
— passes just upstream of its head. 

There are no distant, dramatic vistas ; 
no pienie tables or hiking trails ; no his- 
torical markers. Yet the island itself 
serves as a historical marker of sorts — 
or morę accurately, perhaps, as a prehis- 
torical marker. It is a rare example of a 
maturę floodplain forest — the plant 
community that dominated river bot- 
tomland throughout the State before Eu- 
ropean settlement. Floodplain soils are 
typically deep and fertile, and make ex- 
cellent farmland. Understandably, in the 
farm State of Vermont, the remnants of 
the original floodplain forest are few and 
scattered. 

Such dry facts, however, do little to 
convey a sense of this particular rem- 
nant's primeval lushness. Towering 
hardwoods — mostly silver mapie, cot- 
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tonwood, ash and butternut — form a 
dcnse green canopy far overhead. To 
move across the shade-flecked forest 
floor, the visitor must wadę through ex- 
uberant, waist-deep stands of sweet- 
smelling fern, which tum a pale, crisp 
gold m the fali. Even the droning of traffic 
on the Interstate is surprisingly unobtru- 
sive. Gulled by the apparent remoteness 
of its surroundings, the car — minę, any- 
way — is perfectly willing to accept it as 
a natural phenomenon, like the rustling 
of the leaves or the steady flow of the 
water as its twin channels sluice around 
the island. 

As an honest island should, this one 
demands some effort on the part of those 
who would visit. A canoe will get you 
there with dry feet, although it 7 s easy 
enough to wadę over except during times 
of high water. But whether your feet are 
wet or dry, try to tread lightly once you 
arrive. Islands like this one deserve no 
less. 

To Get There: The island is most easily 
reached from East Allen Street (Route 15) 
in Winooski. A marked naturę trail, 
maintained by the Winooski Valley Park 
District, begins on the south side of East 
Allen Street, at the railroad tracks a short 
distance beyond the center of Winooski. 
The trail follows the course of the river, 
passes under the 1-89 bridge, and ends at 
the limestone gorge. Those wishing to 
wadę to the island may step off the trail 
and into the river a short distance before 
the 1-89 overpass, about one-half mile 
from the beginning of the trail. (Attempt 
all wading in Iow water only!) 

SALMON HOLE 

The contrast between secluded Gorge 
Island and the Salmon Hole, less than a 
mile downstream, is striking. The one is 
subtle, secluded, and virtually unknown; 
the other spectacular, easily accessible 
and often visited. It is so spectacular, in 
fact, that it could be extremely remote 
without being visited much less. Here, 
just beyond the bridge in the center of 
the city, the river roars through a narrow 
slot between rock walls and plunges over 
a 15-foot falls. Below the falls it curves 
sharply right and into a sweeping, grace- 
ful S-turn back to the left, like a skier 
executing a flashy turn at the bottom of 
a jump. 

It is no coincidence, of course, that the 
falls are in the heart of the city. For morę 
than a century and a half, the falls were 
the heart of the city, providing the power 
to run the great woolen mills that were 
WinooskPs reason for being. For un- 
counted centuries before that, they were 


a vital part of a different sort of economy. 
The falls were an important fishing 
ground for Vermont's Abenaki, who once 
speared large numbers of the salmon that 
congregated at their base during spring- 
time spawning runs. 

The mills and the Atlantic salmon are 
gone, but the falls continue to roar. With 
the cleanup of the river's waters — for 
many years sadly polluted with every- 
thing from raw sewage to granite dust 
and cheesemaking whey — they are 
again a popular fishing ground. Still, I 
have never wanted to risk the distraction 
of hooking a fish there. I prefer to leave 
my rod at home, and make my way out 
onto the narrow, rocky neck of land that 
juts out into the S-turn (Take care ; dur¬ 
ing high water the river takes a short cut 
here by cutting across the bend). 

My idea of reereation at the Salmon 
Hole is to sit on a błock of limestone, 
bask in the sun, and listen to the river. 
From time to time, I look down at the 
polished shelf of rock beneath my feet. 
The fossilized ripple marks that corru- 
gate its surface — remnants of a time 
when the futurę site of the city of Win¬ 
ooski stood awash in a warm, tropical sea 

— glisten at edge of the water. 

To Get There: The usual approach to 
the Salmon Hole is from Riverside Av- 
enue (Routes 7 and 2), on the Burlington 
side of the river. Look for the sign for a 
parking area on the north side, a few 
hundred feet before the Winooski bridge. 
From the parking area, a marked trail 
contours down the steep slope to the 
river. Don't try to head straight down to 
the water, unless you really mean to go 
straight down. There is a nearly vertical 
cliff directly below the parking area. 

BURLINGTON INTERVALE 

The Intervale covers morę than 700 
acres, making it by far the largest natural 
area along the river. It is a prime wetland, 
and superb habitat for wildlife of all 
kinds. Birders in and around Burlington 
know the Intervale as an unmatched site 
for yiewing waterfowl and wading birds. 
For those whose life lists are deficient in 
ducks, for example, a visit during the 
spring or fali migration provides conve- 
nient one-stop shopping for mergansers 

— American, red-breasted, and occasion- 
ally, hooded — wood ducks, mallards, 
buffleheads, golden-eyes, and many oth- 
ers. (See article, page 28.) 

The best-known view of the Intervale 
is from the Northern Connector highway 
(Route 127), which skirts its western 
edge. Admittedly, however, it is difficult 

— not to mention dangerous — to study 


N aturę, from 

chipmunks to 
green herons, is only 
a short walk from 
Vermont's largest city. 

The species opposite were 
all photographed less 
than a mile from the 
state's busiest downtoion. 
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r ust a few years ago, 
what is now Delta 
Park was in danger of 
being dredged and filled 
into oblioion. Now it's an 
educational naturę area. 


birds while moving at 50 miles per hour. 
The authors of the Burlington Natural 
Areas study have proposed that obser- 
vation areas be constructed at the edge 
of the wetland to permit better and morę 
convenient views. 

That is a fine suggestion, and I hope it 
will be enacted. Even then, though, the 
best way to see the Intervale will still be 
from its eastern edge, which is defined 
by the course of the river itself. Unless 
the water is very high, the fiat piane of 
the Intervale is usually invisible from a 
canoe — making it all the morę dramatic 
when you tie up to a clump of alders, 
scramble up the muddy bank, and gazę 
out over it. 

Its grassy surface shimmers in the 
wind, and the cars passing over the road 
beyond seem to slide over the grass. The 
buildings of the city of Burlington, two 
miles and a world away, stand atop the 
steep bluff beyond. 

To Get There: The best foot access is 
from the Ethan Allen Homestead; follow 
the signs from the Northern Connector 
(Route 127). A number of trails lead onto 
the Intervale from here. 

The homestead is also a good launch 
point for canoe trips through the Inter- 
vale. It is practical to canoe the lower 
river from here to Delta Park, 5.5 miles 
south as the river meanders. The Park 
DistricTs Winooski River Canoe Guide 
is a fine source of information. 

DELTA PARK 

Just a few years ago, what is now Delta 
Park was in serious danger of being 
dredged and filled into oblivion. Fortu- 
nately, the Winooski Valley Park Dis- 
trict — with the help of a grant from The 
Naturę Conservancy — was able to pur- 
chase the site in 1984, and now manages 
it as an educational natural area. I was 
happy to learn that the Delta now enjoys 
protected status, sińce — for reasons not 
entirely elear even to me — the Winooski 
Delta is my favorite spot along the entire 
river. 

The mouth of the Winooski bears little 
resemblance to the wild, sprawling del- 
tas of the Lamoillc or Missisąuoi rivers 
(the former a State park, the latter a na- 
tional wildlife refuge), which flow into 
Lakę Champlain further north. It lacks 
the open sweep of the Intervale ; the 
drama of the Salmon Hole; the remote, 
secret feel of Gorge Island. It is almost 
completely encircled by housing devel- 
opments. Still, there's something about 
the river mouth that appeals to the geo- 
graphical dreamer in me. 

The river mouth! It's Lewis and Clark 
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riding the Columbia to its confluence 
with the Pacific. It's Mark Twain pilot- 
ing a stern-wheeler on the lower Missis- 
sippi. It's the Steel engraving of Timothy 
Cole's allegorical The River of Life that 
hung in my elementary school library. (I 
was fascinated by the last panel, where 
the aged, white-bearded voyager's little 
boat has emerged into a glassy sea, and 
he's standing with arms upraised to the 
tiny, trumpet-blowing angels flying 
down out of the clouds.) 

From the parking area, follow the 
broad path that leads southward, toward 
the river. Within a short distance, the 
suburbs are out of sight and out of mind. 
The trail — actually an abandoned rail- 
road grade — leads through a young for- 
est of cottonwood and poplar, and past 
the edge of a grassy 15-acre marsh. The 
railroad grade ends, decisively, at the riv- 
er's edge, where three weathered con- 
crete bridge abutments are the only 
reminders of a vanished bridge. 

Turn right, and head down along the 
sandy finger of the delta. The river 
widens. A file of stately cottonwoods 
parallels the water's edge; the 50-foot 
strip of sand between trees and water is 
littered with bleached driftwood and the 
opalescent shells of freshwater clams. 
It's a ten-minute walk to the end of the 
point. 

I last visited the delta late one after- 
noon near the end of October. A stiff 
Southwest wind was kicking up white- 
caps on the lakę, and waves were break- 
mg against the stranded hulk of a big elm 
lying a hundred yards off the beach, on 
the shoals where the river gives up the 
ghost. I scuffled my feet in the cold, fine 
sand of an old dune and watched the sun 
go down. 

It was one of those moments — com- 
mon enough in Vermont, it's true — of 
such intense beauty that it madę your 
eyes burn. Shafts of sunlight were 
streaming through the dark clouds. Tim¬ 
othy Cole might have thrown in a few 
angels for good measure, but I thought it 
was just right without them. 

To Get There: Follow Route 127 
(Plattsburgh Avenue) from Burlington 
into Colchester. One mile beyond the 
Colchester Bridge, turn left on Porter's 
Point Road. A stop sign is reached in 1.3 
miles; turn left on Airport Road, and left 
again on Windermere Way. Follow this 
to the end, to a parking area and in- 
terpretive signs. c 


fon Vara, outdooisman, mountain climber, 
ecologist and ruial bon vivant, is a free-lance 
writer who lives in Cabot. 






Morę ofBurlingtons Wild Side 


Here's a ąuick sampling of some 
other natural areas in and around 
Burlington. Some are on the Win¬ 
ooski, others not, but all offer na¬ 
turę and refreshment in close prox- 
imity to Vermont's largest city. 

The Winooski Natural Area — 
Located practically within down- 
town Winooski, this area offers 
two miles of trails that meander 
through woods, meadows, beside 
ponds and beaver dams, and end at 
the Winooski cliffs, with a dizzy- 
ing view of the river below. Watch 
for a smali access area with a sign 
as you drive east, out of the center 
of town, on Route 15. It's on the 
right, before you cross the railroad 
tracks. 

McCrea Park — A 290-acre park, 
still partly farmed, that lies along 
the Colchester Intervale. A good 
place to observe waterfowl and 
songbirds, it's a right turn off 
McCrea Road in Colchester. Mc¬ 
Crea Road turns right off Route 
127 about one mile north of the 
bridge that crosses the Winooski 
into Colchester. This is a good 
place for cross-country skiing. 

The Ethan Allen Homestead — In 
addition to fascinating exhibits and 
the restored home of Vcrmont hero 
Ethan Allen, this area has several 
miles of trails through rich inter- 


vale lands alongside the Winooski. 
Naturalists conduct organized 
walks each summer. Look for signs 
on the Northern Connector. 

The Burlington Bicycle Path 
The path can be walked as well as 
bicycled, and although it traverses 
some of the busiest parts of Bur¬ 
lington, there are interesting na¬ 
turę spots at both its northern and 
Southern ends. In the north it ends 
at the mouth of the Winooski 
across the river from Delta Park. 
There's a nice little wetland a few 
hundred yards back down the path, 
and both places are good birding 
spots. At the Southern end of the 
path is Oakledge Park, with views 
of Lakę Champlain, pienie areas, 
tennis courts and other less-than- 
wild accoutrements. 

Red Rocks Park — Located at the 
end of Queen City Park Road, this 
is a large park with sumptuous 
paths that wind through woods to 
high cliffs overlooking Lakę Cham¬ 
plain. The woods are rich in wild- 
flowers and are spectacular in the 
spring. From downtown Burling¬ 
ton, follow Shelburne Road south 
and turn right onto Queen City 
Park Road (the first right past the 
access ramps to 189). Turn left on 
Central Avenue and finally, take a 
right onto Red Rocks Park Road. 


r> 

urlingtoti is a city 
U boimded on two 
sides by water. 

The Winooski River and 
Lakę Champlain provide 
the city with many parks 
and natural areas. 
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The Intervale: 

H iddenWildlands 


By Gustav W. Verderber 

' I i he undersides of the sinewy 
■ clouds strctchcd across thc sum- 
I mit of Mt. Mansfield are slashed 
—with orange. The traffic lights in 
Burlington blink yellow and only an oc- 
casional car rushes along the Route 127 
beltline. In another hour, the rush-hour 
traffic on this main artery connecting 
Burlington^ northern suburbs with the 
city would make a Boston commuter feel 
at home. 

But right now, immediately west of the 
beltline, the Burlington wetland stirs un- 
der its blanket of mist. The ducks are 
busy dipping through the thin, green ve- 
neer of duekweed, probing for brcakfast 
in warm, placid water. An owi returns to 
its roost in the wooded cliff above the 
wetland while a muskrat, swimming si- 
lently, gently sways the cattails. Now 
and then, a languid "quack" echoes 
across the marsh. 

A maroon VW pickup turns onto the 
beltline and descends into the Winooski 
River Intervale like an airplane on finał 
approach. As the truck enters the fog that 
envelops the river's floodplain, the driver 
watches the Burlington skyline disap- 
pear and the rising sun fade into a softly 
glowing ember in the mist. 

The VW pulls onto the shoulder on the 
west side of the road and comes to a stop 
hugging the guardrail. The driver 
emerges, pulls up the hood of his sweat- 
shirt, tightens the drawstrings, and after 
grabbing a pair of binoculars from the 
dash closes the door and walks to the 
back of the truck. He drops the tailgate, 
sits down on it, and focuses his binocu¬ 
lars on a weathered snag that is partly 


submerged in the marsh 70 yards from 
the guardrail. 

Perched atop the snag, a smali, slender 
green heron with a rusty underside, 
naked orange legs and a back the color 
of gun blueing watches for fish against a 
swatch of purple loosestrife. Cars speed 
by, their baekwash tugging at the bird- 
watcher. Yet he is far away, in the marsh, 
in the wildemess, and he won't be pulled 
back. 

Suddenly, the heron dives into the wa¬ 
ter. It emerges with something black and 
silver sąuirming in its beak. The bird 
tosses the fish skillfully into the air sev- 
eral times until it falls headfirst back 
into its beak. Then it works the morsel 
down its snakelike throat. Soon after- 
ward, the man lowers the binoculars, 
closes the tailgate and pulls back onto 
the beltline toward Burlington and civi- 
lization. 

The smali open-water marsh com- 
monly referred to as the Burlington wet¬ 
land is sąueezed into a football-field- 
wide impoundment between the high- 
way beltline and a cliff that drops off just 
a few yards east of North Avenue. It 
stretches for about a mile, from the 
North Avenue exit of the beltline south- 
ward to just beyond an old railroad tres- 
tle. Occupying just over 100 acres, it is 
part of the much larger Winooski River 
Intervale. 

• 

The Intervale is a remnant of wilder- 
ness in Burlington^ backyard, rich and 
exciting. As you cross it on the beltline 
you can easily imagine traveling back in 
timc, before Burlington, before Vermont, 
when Indians hunted and farmed this 
lowland and when the occasional cata- 
mount loped along the cliff's edge. 

A single sweep of the marsh with bi¬ 
noculars on a summer morning reveals 
an exceptional diversity of wildlife. At 
least three kinds of heron, kingfishers, 
many species of ducks, and other marsh 
birds make this wetland their summer 
camp. Morę elusive, but also present, are 
hawks, owls, otter and muskrat. 

Luckily, the construction of the belt¬ 
line through the Intervale didn't destroy 
its wildness. In fact, the beltline helped 
flood the area between the road and the 
cliff, creating the open-water portion of 
the marsh. Since fishing is easier in open 
water, herons now come to the marsh to 
claim their favorite fishing spots. 

They wing in from the east as if 
spawned by the rising sun itself. Like 
commuters arriving at work, they perch 
on snags or lower their stilt-like legs into 
the shallows, fold their great wings and 
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peer into the murky water. 

By the time the last heron glides into 
the marsh and finds its preferred fishing 
site, the human commuter traffic on the 
beltline approaches like a storm — tires 
continuously whistling like the wind, 
trucks rumbling like thunder. The birds 
are indifferent; the majority of com¬ 
muters race by, intent on getting to work 
or catching their own prey beforehand, 
perhaps a bagel or a donut and coffee. 

The wetland is a smali wonder, a com- 
pact-yet-complete pocket of wildemess 
within Vermont's largest city. There are 
many such places in Vermont, and for 
the observant, they always offer surprises 
and rewards that only naturę can provide. 

Jennifer Ely, executive director of the 
Winooski Valley Park District, a public 
partnership of seven member towns de- 
voted to buying natural areas and farm- 
land along the Winooski River Valley for 
preservation, explains that there are sev- 
eral owners of the Burlington wetland. 
Nonę of the landlords have any current 
intentions of selling their share of the 
marsh for development. 

Yet, Ely admits she would prefer that 
a single landlord, one firmly committed 
to the marsh's preservation, manage the 
entire drainage area. The WVPD pur- 
chased an additional 142 acres of adja- 
cent marshland in 1987, but does not 
have the funds to continue acąuisitions. 
For the futurę, what happens to the Bur¬ 
lington wetland depends on how much 
the people of Burlington, as well as those 
in surrounding towns, want a rich nat¬ 
ural environment in their backyard. 

Such things work both ways: Not only 
does wildemess need to be known and 
appreciated to survive — we need to see 
it and know it if we are to be complete 
— perhaps, in fact, if we are to survive. 
We need to discover the natural wealth 
in humble near-at-hand places and pre- 
serve it. 

The keys to doing that are awareness 
and time. We need to become aware of 
the natural richness that lies all around 
us, sometimes, like the Intervale, in the 
most unsuspected places. And to do that 
we must learn to take the time — time 
to discover where the lady slippers grow, 
time to listen to a bittern or a duck, time 
to stop and watch a heron catch a fish. 

Fortunately for all of us, the Intervale, 
so near to Burlington, yet so far away, is 
one place where we can still do such 
things. 


Gustav W. Verderber, whose photos illustrate 
this aniele, is a naturalist and photographer 
who lives in Montgomery Center. 


Lackey House, Stowe, by Stuart E. Bertland 





Nature’s Last Green Is Gold 
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A Scenie Portfolio 

Text by Marguerite Hurrey Wolf 


































STOWE, PAUL ROGERS 


























The wave of leaf peepers recedes, carrying its burden of pictures, mapie syrup, 
cheese and apples, and as the first snów dusts the mountaintops, Vermonters again 
tum their thoughts to winter. Pumpkins stand guard on doorsteps and stuffed scare- 
crows lounge beside them, waiting for Halloween. 
















It is only after the maples have shed their conflagratioti that the popples and birches 
take center stage. On every hillside, splashes of lemon-yellow poplar and birch shim- 
mer among the dark evergreens. Here and there hickory, buttemut and horse chestnuts 
spread out ocher fingers and bumished steeples of tamaracks reach up to the blue 


October sky. 
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WAITSFIELD, STEVE WALL 


"Nature's first green is gold. Her hardest hue to hołd/' according to Robert Frost. 
Her last green is also gold, the tawny fronds offems recumbent now throughout the 
woods, pale ecru-colored comstalks rustling like taffeta in the fields, piles of big, 
glossy pumpkins heaped at every roadside stand, goldenrod, dry and brittle, its sum- 
mer glory faded to mustard. And here and there a last dandelion shining in the grass 
to assure us that they'll be back a thousand-fold in the spring. 








PEACHAM, RICHARD W. BROWN 



Now for six motiths ive'll have to huttt for gold in the aftemoon light that washes 
the western side of every farm house and church steeple, and in the citrus colors of 
winter sunsets, lemon yellow, pale orange and linie at the horizon. Ephemeral gold 
to be treasured only for a moment — but a promise that the willow wands will glow 
again in April and the pastures will be spangled with dandelions in May. 





































M oosu" the Native Ameri- 

cans called him, "he who 
strips off/' and the name 
has come down to us as "moose," 
changed only slightly from lts Algon- 
ąuian origin. When white settlers arrived 
in North America, they found this giant 
mammal inhabiting much of what is 
now northern New England, including 
northern Vermont. There the moose had 
coexisted with wolves and cougars for 
approximately 10,000 years sińce the last 
retreat of the great ice sheets, and for an 
indeterminate period had coexisted, as 
well, with the native Americans who 
first peopled the area. Then, with axe and 
saw, with fire and gun, the white settlers 
inexorably eliminated the moose's hab¬ 
itat and nearly all of the moose from 
northern New England. 

But moose are once again returning to 
their old haunts, in the process creating 
mterest, delight, problems, and contro- 
versy among Vermonters who encounter 
these huge beasts with increasing fre- 
ąuency. 

The reasons for the decline of the 
moose in northern New England are not 
difficult to fathom. The clearing of vast 
areas of forest and the drastic alteration 
of much of the remainder in the 19th 
century were the principal causes. So, 
too, was unregulated hunting, for moose 
were eagerly sought for their delicious 
meat and their hides. 


Return 
of the 
Stripper 


By Nathan Crosskill 


Vermont moosedom's most famons 
representative, Bullwinkle, left, 
media super star. 
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In contrast, the reasons for the return 
of the moose are substantially morę com- 
plex. Consider that by the early 1900s 
much of Vermont and the rest of north- 
ern New England had reverted to forest 
land, and moose hunting became illegal 
soon after. Yet a major resurgence of the 
moose began only within the last 20 to 
30 years in Maine and far morę recently 
than that in Ver- 
mont. Why? The an- 
swer involves an un- 
derstanding of the 
moose and its com* 
plex relationship 
with its habitat. 

The moose is the 
largest member of 
the deer family. 

Uniąue and lmpres- 
sive, moose are both 
majestic and — to 
some — homely. 

Adult bulls can 
weigh 1,400 pounds 
or morę and carry massive palmate an- 
tlers with a spread of five feet or morę. 

But to consider the moose homely im- 
poses human values on a creature that is 
a marvel of adaptation. Consider the 
large, flexible, overhanging upper lip, for 
mstance. Deer mbble buds and smali 
twigs one by one, but moose simply wrap 
their rubbery upper lip around a branch 
and strip leaves, twigs, buds, and even 
bark from the branch with a single deft 
sideways motion — hence the origin of 
their name. By the same token, the long, 
powerful legs, which often seem un- 
gainly, can drive the moose through 
snows that would mirę a deer. 

The often misunderstood relationship 
between moose and deer is a good start- 
ing point in understanding the return of 
the moose. Northern New England is the 
transition zonę between the rangę of 
moose to the north and deer to the south. 
Because of its immense bulk and great 
strength, the moose is rarcly troublcd by 
the deep snows that force deer to "yard" 
in wintering areas where survival can be 
precarious, and so moose can survive 
handily in northern areas where forest 
cover is sparse. 

Deer, on the other hand, reąuire the 
winter protection of dense, maturę soft- 
wood cover. Once the great era of land 
clearing had run its course in northern 
New England just before the Civil War, 
the resurgence of forest habitat and the 
cutting practices of the time provided 
ideał deer habitat. As deer habitat ex- 
panded, and hunting was regulated, deer 
multiplied rapidly. 


Enter the villain — at least as far as 
moose are concerned — in the form of a 
tiny, wormlike larva. This minuscule 
parasite with the outsized name of Par- 
elaphostrongylus tenuis lives in the me- 
ninges (brain covering) of deer, where it 
is seldom harmful. 

But smali snails ingest the larvae from 
deer feces, and in turn are acciden- 
tally devoured by 
moose. Inside the 
moose, the tiny 
brainworms migrate 
to the meninges and 
feed on them and on 
the actual brain tis- 
sue. The infected 
moose develop the 
"moose sickness" 
that sometimes 
can make Vermont 
moose appear leth- 
argic. They even- 
tually die from this 
illness. 

Thus, despitc improving habitat con- 
ditions, the recovery of moose popula- 
tions in Vermont and the rest of northern 
New England was severely limited by an 
increasmg abundance of deer — exactly 
the opposite of the popular view that 
moose compete with deer and drive them 
out. Then, in the 1950s and 1960s, a new 
logging philosophy developed that 
brought the trucks to the logs, rather 
than vice versa. Hugc clearcuts became 
the most economical way to harvest tim- 
ber, especially on paper company lands. 

During the same 
period, spruce bud- 
worm once again be¬ 
gan to attack and 
kill many maturę 
stands of fir and 
spruce. As a result of 
the combined bud- 
worm epidemie and 
the new cutting 
practices, much of the maturę softwood 
cover was removed, and winter deer sur- 
vival decreased drastically; this decline 
was especially sevcrc in Vermont, where 
a vast overpopulation of deer had grad- 
ually eaten the winter cupboards bare. 

The same conditions that dramatically 
reduced deer populations causcd moose 
to flourish. As deer declined, brainworm 
became less of a problem, and the reveg- 
etation of huge clearcuts created vast 
areas of "moose pastures." 

Just how many moose does Vermont 
now have, and where are they most fre- 
ąuently found? The first part of the ques- 
tion is a topie of heated debate; estimates 


of the moose population vary widely. 
Even within the Vermont Fish and Wild- 
life Department, which has the most ac- 
curate information, estimates rangę from 
400 to 800. 

However, Vermont's moose popula¬ 
tion is still very smali in comparison to 
Maine's, even allowing for the difference 
in size of the two States. Maine estimates 
a moose population of about 23,000, 
most of them in the northern two-thirds 
of the State. Evidence of a much lower 
moose population density in Vermont is 
strengthened by the results of winter aer- 
ial surveys. Using the same techniąues 
as Maine, Vermont surveys revealed only 
one-sixteenth as many moose per town 
of comparable size. 

Identifying Vermont's major concen- 
trations of moose is fortunately a lot eas- 
ier than trying to calculate numbers of 
the critters. Probably morę than half of 
all the state's moose reside in an area 
comprising most of Essex County and ad- 
jacent portions of Caledonia and Orleans 
counties. This isn't surprising, sińce this 
area contains by far the state's greatest 
concentration of boggy spruce-fir habi¬ 
tat, which is excellent for moose. More- 
over, largely because of spruce budworm 
damage and widespread clearcutting, 
deer are less abundant here than in most 
other portions of the State — a distinct 
benefit to the moose. 

The remainder of YermonTs moose 
live in smaller concentrations found in 
six areas running roughly down the 
Green Mountain rangę. The northern- 
most of these in- 
cludes the three 
Lamoille County 
towns of Belvidere, 
Johnson, and Eden. 
Just to the south, a 
second moose 
pocket straddles the 
Worcester Rangę in 
the towns of El- 
more, Worcester, Waterbury, and Bolton. 
To the east, in an area that includes the 
big Groton State Forest and some rugged 
country around it, another group of 
moose inhabit the towns of Groton, 
Marshfield, and Ryegate. 

The fourth area, which probably con¬ 
tains the state's second largest concen¬ 
tration of moose, includes the 
mountainous towns of Roxbury, Gran- 
ville, Rochester, Lincoln, Ripton, Han¬ 
cock, Goshen, and Chittenden. Much of 
this land is in Green Mountain National 
Forest, which provides excellent moose 
habitat. The fifth area, only one town 
wide, begins in Shrewsbury and runs 



Clearcut logging and spruce 
budworm infestations left 
large open "ntoose 
pastures " in the forest, 
and the moose population 
began to inerease. 
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south through Wallingford, Mount Ta¬ 
bor, and Peru. The sixth consists solely 
of the Windham County town of Somer- 
set. 

As moose populations have increased, 
interaction between moose and humans 
has become morę freąuent. In recent 
years, moose have caused stirs in Sher- 
burne, Bennington and, of course, 
Shrewsbury, where a buli moose dubbed 
Bullwinkle and a Hereford named Jessica 
captivated the nation for 76 days. 

Often contact between man and moose 
has unfortunate results. East Calais res- 
ident George Balentine was involved in 
one such incident in October 1985. "I 
was coming home from Hardwick one 
night. Just before I started into Hardwick 
Gulf, a good-sized buli moose suddenly 
came up out of the brook beside the road. 
I saw a faint shadow, and then he hit. He 
came right up over the top of the Volk- 
swagen. His head flopped down over the 
windshield, and his chest pushed in the 
side and top of the car. It was all over in 
a second. Then I was sitting there with 
a lap fuli of windshield, and he was still 
going and I was still going! Pd have 
thought it was a horse, except that I saw 
one big, white horn. ,/ 

Collisions between moose and motor 
vehicles in Vermont have increased rap- 
idly during the past five years as the 
moose population has expanded here. 
Such encounters are a major source of 
moose mortality, and at least two Ver- 
mont drivers have been killed in acci- 
dents involving moose in recent years. 

Nor are motorists the only ones to 


have problems with moose. As the 
Shrewsbury moose demonstrated so 
well, buli moose sometimes take up with 
a herd of domestic cows and seem to re- 
gard them as a private harem. Wildlife 
biologist Charles Willey, who heads the 
State Fish and Wildlife DepartmenCs 
moose research project, says, "It almost 
always seems to be buli moose which 
bother cattle, and it may be that the bulls 
are attracted by the scent of a cow in 
heat." 

Moose encounters are no longer a rar- 
ity. For example, 

Harold Richardson, 
who drives a school 
bus in Worcester, 
sees moose almost 
routinely on his bus 
route. 

What of the fu¬ 
turę, though? "We 
have yet to find a 
moose in Vermont over nine years old," 
says biologist Willey. "This is character- 
istic of a struggling population. In Maine, 
where moose are well established, it's 
not uncommon to find moose living into 
their teens." 

Why are Vermont moose apparently 
living for such a short time? Willey isn't 
surę. "We know we have substantial 
mortality from moose/car accidents and 
from poaching, but they have those same 
losses in Maine. Something is pulling 
down the population, but we're not yet 
surę what it is. Brainworm is still sus- 
pect, although our early results don't in- 
dicatc that. However, we need morę data 


before we can draw any conclusions." 

Meanwhile, a controversy has erupted 
over whether or not to have a limited 
Vermont moose hunting season. 

The Fish and Wildlife Department op- 
poses the idea. Ben Day, director of wild- 
life, says, "We appear to have such a rapid 
population turnover that we think hunt¬ 
ing would be an additive mortality factor, 
rather than the compensatory one it usu- 
ally is, so that even a limited season 
might cause the moose population to 
wane." 

Ultimately, how- 
ever, the futurę of 
the state's moose 
may he morę with 
deer management 
policies than with 
the presence or ab- 
sence of moose 
hunting. According 
to Day, "We could 
manage for moose by holding down the 
number of deer, but right now the state's 
policy is to manage for the optimum 
number of deer, and increasing deer 
numbers will probably be detrimental to 
moose ." 

The long rangę futurę of Vermont , s 
moose, then, is clouded with uncer- 
tainty. For the short term, however, it 
appears that Vermonters will have a sub¬ 
stantial number of moose to provide 
pleasure, problems, and controversy. The 
Stripper is back! ^ 


Nathan Crosskill is a writer with a wide 
knowledge of environmental issues. 


The State Fish and Wildlife 
Department puts the number 
of moose in Vermont at 
between 400 and 800 , and 
sightings of the big animals 
are becoming commonplace. 
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INNS ANI) OUTINGS 



HEERMANSMITH FARM 

Where the Name of the 
Gamę Is Relaxation 


By Jules Older 

Watercolor by Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 


(.rn he Heermansmith is not for the hyperactive," 
1 says Jack Smith, sitting back even further in his 
I comfortable chair and taking another sip of coffee. 

"Relaxation is the primary activity here." 

From her armchair by the fire, Louise Smith smiles. "Yes," 
she says, "we do seem especially conducive to that type of 
sport." 

The Smiths' emphasis on relaxation is particularly appro- 
priate sińce relaxation played a major role in the transfor- 
mation of Heermansmith Farm into the Heermansmith Farm 
Inn. In 1972 Jack and Louise stopped off for a few days at the 
Smith ancestral farm in Coventry. They were looking for a 
bit of (yes) relaxation before going on to Cleveland, where 
Jack was about to begin studying for a Ph.D. The farm had 
been in Jack's family sińce the homestead was founded in 
1807 by his great, great, great grandfather, Frederick Heer- 
man. 

The Smiths' taste of relaxation was so captivating that they 
extended it for a bit longer, then a bit longer and finally 
decided that they'd rathcr be in Coventry than in Cleveland, 
Ph.D. or no Ph.D. 

And that's where they remain today, still sans doctorate 
but now the proprietors of a country mn. The transformation 
of ancient farmhouse into handsome inn has been largely 
accomplished by the couple themselves. 

Guests can take their time getting to know the tastefully 
restored surroundings, can settle in with a book from the 
extensive Heermansmith library and follow up with a lei- 
surely stroił through the nearby woods after dinner. Or they 
can explore the surrounding countryside and sample morę 
active pursuits. 

In winter, alpine skiers take off after breakfast, driving 15 
miles to Vermont's northernmost ski area, Jay Peak. Nordic 
skiers don't have to drive anywhere; they can spend the day 
gliding over the Heermansmith's 15 kilometers of winding 
trails. Guests at the inn are entitled to unlimited cross-coun- 
try skiing and may borrow eąuipment without charge. 

Summer swimmers either hike down to the local swim- 
ming hole or drive to the nearby lakes, Crystal, Willoughby 
and Memphremagog. The water is sparkling clean, the 
beaches are usually uncrowded and the scenery is verdant 
with birch, mapie, cedar and pine. 


And in fali, the most colorful season in the Northeast King- 
dom, leaf peepers cruise the multitude of dirt roads that 
spread like a web in all directions from the farm. Adventurous 
types take the Jay Peak tram to the summit, watching fali 
progress toward winter in the course of the brief ascent. 

Although one of the inn's most delightful times — straw- 
berry season — lasts only from late June through mid-July, 
the Smiths manage to impart a strawberry flavor to the other 
48 weeks of the year by freezing the berries in prime time 
and adding them later to strawberry drinks and shortcakes 
and other worth-every-last-calorie strawberry desserts. Other 
homegrown fruits — apples, blueberries and raspberries — 
appear on the Heermansmith menu in season. 

The inn's farę already has an enviable reputation among 
local diners and repeat visitors. On a recent evening the ap- 
petizers included a mild escargot, not ąuite so garlicky as the 
standard recipe, and a creamy mushroom encassoulette 
served in a warm puff pastry shell. Among the seven entrees 
were frogs legs Provenęal, pecan chicken with orange and 
ginger sauce, and filet of sole stuffed with crab and seasoned 
with tomato and basil butter. The house specialty, Roast 
Duck Heermansmith — half a young duckling roasted until 
its skin is crisp, then topped with a strawberry and chambord 
fruit sauce — is always on the menu. 

The dimng room is closed on Tuesdays, year-round. Rooms 
are $45 with private bath, $40 with shared bath. The price 
includes a delectable breakfast. 

To Get There 

The Heermansmith Farm Inn, Coventry, VT 05825. Tel. 
802-754-8866. 

To find the Heermansmith Farm Inn, First find Coventry, 
a tiny town about five miles south of Newport, just off Route 
5. Take the road to the right of the church in the middle of 
town. This is Heermansmith Farm Road and from here it's 
about a mile and a half to the inn. After going over the covered 
bridge, bear right, and in a half mile you'11 see the red barn 
and the white house with the strawberry sign out front. 
You've arrived. 

The relaxation begins as you cross the threshold. ę/y? 


Writer Jules Older lives in Albany. 
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O NE OF THE SURĘ signs of 
summer slipping into 
autumn is when but- 
temuts drop from their trees. 

It signals that Vermont's har- 
vest season is nearly over, and 
it marks the emergence of a 
vanishing breed — the butter- 
nutter. 

Around mid-September the 
few stalwarts head for their fa- 
vorite gathering places — along river banks, ąuiet roadsides 
and possibly in the open woods. They carry a burlap or paper 
bag, old work gloves and perhaps a long stick to knock free 
those nuts remaining on the branches. 

If you've handled a freshly fallen butternut you know why 
gloves are necessary. It has a gummy, green outer skin over 
its rugged shell. Without gloves, everything sticks to your 
fingers until they're scrubbed. 

Although many of the fallen nuts will lie on top of high 
grass, others drop and disappear immediately. But by walking 
around under the tree you can discover as many with your 


feet as you do with your hands. 
Wherever you step, the oval- 
shaped nuts are felt under- 
neath. Just when you think the 
gathering is done, another 
slow walk through the high 
grass is surę to yield another 
batch. 

Once home, the drying pro- 
cess starts. Arrange the but- 
temuts on an attic or cellar 
floor where warmth and dryness from a stove or furnace will 
cure the skins. Better put papers down to avoid stickiness or 
stains. In about 75 days the skins will gradually turn brown, 
and thus dried can be easily removed. Then the nuts are ready 
to crack open, just in time to make end-of-the-year holiday 
treats. 

But a real test of skill and patience — with a dash of danger 
— lies ahead: cracking the crusty, steel-like, ribbed shells. 

It takes hours of practice and a few tricks to master the art 
of getting nut meats extracted in near-whole, useable con- 
dition. 


Vermont 

LANDMARKS 



By Don Lyons 
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The tools: a 16-oz. hammer, 
a nutpick, and a piece of rough 
granite or heavy metal set on 
a chopping błock or other firm 
surface. 

The techniąue: Hołd the nut 
upright between your thumb 
and index finger along the larg- 
est side seams. Sąueeze it as 
you strike the top of the shell 
rhythmically, increasing the 
impact of each hammer blow. It '11 take up to 20 blows before 
the nut cracks, usually right along the seams you're sąueez- 
ing. Gently wiggle the loose halves free to expose and pick 
out the nut meats. A nutpick helps dislodge the stubborn 
ones. 

Some folks say warming butternuts in a 200-degree oven 
for 10 minutes makes them crack morę easily. It's worth a 
try. But wear gloves while handling them. 

Without skill and patience, you're likely to smash the shell 
and nut meat into a useless pile of debris. And pay close 
attention to what you're doing: aim well so the hammer 


always hits the nut shell and 
not your fingers! 

A friend recently asked: 
Why go to all this trouble 
when local Stores have wal- 
nuts and other kinds of nuts, 
already cracked, packaged and 
ready to use? 

The answer is simple. They 
aren't butternuts. Then there's 
the challenge of cracking them 
whole and getting a delicate nut meat that '11 make a nut bread 
or nut fudge the tasty envy of all. 

Here's another use: Soak dried butternut skins in warm 
water overnight. You'11 produce a rich, brown ink suitable 
for writing your personal notes and addressing greeting cards. 
Butternut skins were also used to dye fabric. 

Butternuts are found throughout Vermont, but my favorite 
places are in East Montpelier, Craftsbury, Peacham, Derby 
Linę, Pittsford, and Montpelier. zO® 


Don Lyons is director of the Yermont Travel Division. 


Butternutting 

The Pleasures of 
A Leisurely Art 
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How Sweet They Arel 

By Andrea Chesman 

Photographs by Becky Luigart-Stayner 


Wonderful to eat, 
lovely to behold, 
pears are one of 
autumn's great 

gifts- 


m o read some travel brochures, 
I you'd think apples were the only 
I tree fruits grown in Vermont. I've 
no complaints against apples, I 
just hate to see pears neglected. 

The two homes I've owned in Vermont 
have had pear trees, and I've come to rec- 
ognize the trees in bloom in the spring. 
In fact, when you see a tali tree covered 
with white blossoms in an old pasture a 
good two weeks before apples bloom and 
just after the shadbush, chances are you 
are looking at a pear tree. A neglected 
tree can be brought back to production 
in a few years with careful pruning. I did 
this once, though an apple grower said 
my hard little pears were the variety that 
were good only for throwing at dogs. Not 
true: I peeled them, packed them raw in 
ąuart canning jars with heated apple 
juice, and processed them in a boiling 
water bath for 20 minutes. The finished 
product was sweet and firm, just fine for 
eating from the jar or combining with ice 
cream and pound cake. 

Sensitive gourmets may be able to dis- 
tinguish flavors among pear varieties, 
but most people I know simply make the 
distinction between summer pears and 
winter pears. Summer pears ripen at the 
end of the summer or in early fali. The 
trick with these is to pick just before they 
ripen — when they are the right size and 
starting to turn the right color. Leave 
them for a week in a basket or fruit bowl 
to Hnish ripening; this brings out the 
pears' natural flavor and sweetness. 
Though they overripen rapidly — some- 
times even on the tree — summer pears 
are excellent for eating out of hand and 


for baking. They make very smooth pear 
sauce for those who want a change from 
apple sauce. 

Winter pears, picked hard and green 
some time before the killing frost, are 
another story. If your teeth are strong 
enough to bite into one just picked, 
you '11 find the flesh disappointingly 
bland and usually ąuite gritty. But these 
pears are good keepers, meant to ripen 
slowly in a cool root cellar. 

Regardless of variety, a good npe pear 
has creamy, sweet flesh and a perfume 
far morę delicate than an apple's. Pear 
pies and crisps are every bit as delectable 
as apple pies and crisps, and make a won¬ 
derful match with cheese for a Continen¬ 
tal finish to a dinner. So why aren't we 
surrounded with morę pear orchards? 
The problem with pears is that the trees 
are susceptible to disease, particularly 
fire blight, and they tend to bloom before 
the last killing frost, which makes them 
an uncertain crop. 

Still, according to Greensboro nursery- 
man Lewis Hill, backyard farmers in the 
cooler zones can plant Golden Spice, an 
old, sweet, pickling pear variety, and Pat- 
ten and Parker, which are larger summer 
pears. And in the Champlain and Con¬ 
necticut valleys, a wide variety of pears 
can be grown, including the familiar 
Bartlett, Bose, and Clapp's Favorite. 

If you live in the Champlain Valley, 
you can buy pears straight off the orchard 
at Boyer's Orchard in Monkton, Long Or¬ 
chard in South Burlington, Edgewood Or¬ 
chard in Middlebury, Golden Apple 
Orchard in Charlotte, Wood Brothers in 
Middlebury, and Yankee Kingdom Or- 
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chards in Vergennes. On the islands, 
pears can be found at Allenholm Farm 
and Hackett's Orchard in South Hero and 
at Hall's Orchard on Isle LaMotte. Else- 
where in the State, pears are grown at the 
Grafton Village Apple Co. in Grafton, 
Dwight Miller Orchards in Putney, Na¬ 
turę^ Bounty in Bellows Falls, Wellwood 
Orchards in Springfield, and Red Brick 
Farm in West Townshend. Check the 
brochure "Vermont Fruits & Vegeta- 
bles," available from the State Agricul- 
ture Department, 116 State Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 


PEAR CREAM PIE 

This pie is a feast for the eyes, showing off 
the lovely shape of pears. The combination of 
delicately flavored pears and creamy custard 
is just right. 

10-inch baked pie shell 
3 egg yolks 
lVa cups sugar 
Va teaspoon salt 
1 envelope unflavored gelatin 
1 Va cups milk 
6 large ńpe pears 
Approximately 8 cups water 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Vs teaspoon nutmeg 
1 cup whipping cream 



Whether your 
pears be home- 
grown, orchard 
picked, or super¬ 
market selected, 
there is one caveat: 
Let the pears ripen 
at room tempera¬ 
turę for about a 
week before you 
use them. Then 
enjoy the fragrant, 
creamy, sweet 
flesh of a ripe pear. 


Pear pies and crisps are every bit as 
delectable as apple pies and crisps, 
and a wonderful match with cheese. 


PEAR CRUMB 
CAKE 

This simple cake is 
flavorful without 
being overly sweet. It 
is great with coffee 
and makes a lovely 
ending for a special 
brunch. 

Va cup butter 
1 cup sugar 
3 A cup plain yogurt 
3 eggs 

V 2 cup orange juice 

1 teaspoon grated orange peel 

2 cups unbleached all-purpose flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 

2 teaspoons baking soda 
V 2 teaspoon cinnamon 

3 pears, peeled and diced 

TOPPING 

V'a cup butter, melted 
1 cup unbleached all-purpose flour 
V 2 cup brown sugar, packed 
V 2 teaspoon cinnamon 

Preheat the oven to 350° F. Grease a 9-x-13- 
inch pan and set aside. 

Beat together the butter, sugar, yogurt, eggs, 
orange juice and peel. 

In a separate bowl, sift together the flour, 
baking powder, baking soda, and cinnamon. 
Beat into the butter mixture. Add the pears. 
Pour into the prepared pan. 

Make the topping by combining the melted 
butter, flour, brown sugar, and cinnamon. 
Sprinkle on top. Bakę in the preheated oven 
for 40-45 minutes, or until a tester inserted in 
the center of the cake comes out clean. 

Cool on a rack before serving from pan. 
Serves 10-12. 


Prepare the pie shell. Set aside to cool. 

In a heavy-bottom saucepan or in the top of 
a double boiler, beat the egg yolks with Vi cup 
sugar and the salt until thick and smooth. 
Sprinkle the gelatin over the milk and let 
stand for 5 minutes to soften. Stir to dissolve, 
then mix into the eggs. Cook over medium- 
low heat until the mixture is thickened and 
coats the spoon. 

Pour into a large bowl, tightly cover with 
plastic wrap to prevent a skin from forming, 
and refrigerate until the mixture mounds 
when dropped from a spoon. 

Meanwhile, peel, core, and halve the pears 
and drop into a large saucepan filled with the 
water and lemon juice. Add morę water if 
needed to cover the pears. Stir in Vi cup sugar 
and simmer over medium heat for 20-30 min¬ 
utes, until the pears are tender. Carefully re- 
move the pears from the poaching liąuid. 
Measure out l l /i cups of the poaching liąuid 
and cook over medium heat until it reduces 
to a glaze the consistency of mapie syrup. Set 
aside. 

When the custard mounds from a spoon, 
remove from the refrigerator and beat with a 
hand beater until smooth. 


In another bowl, beat the cream until stiff 
peaks form, sprinkling in the remaining l A cup 
sugar as you beat. Fold the whipped cream into 
the custard with a spatula. 

Dice 6 poached pear halves and spread in 
the bottom of the pie shell. Pour the custard 
mixture over the pears. Thinly slice the re¬ 
maining 6 pear halves and arrange in overlap- 
ping circles on top of the pie. Brush on glaze 
and refrigerate at least 4 hours before serving. 
Serves 6-8. 


MANDARIN CHOCOLATE 
ALMOND PEARS 

A flavorful poached pear is smothered in an 
orange-chocolate sauce to create a sinfully 
rich dessert that is easier to make than it 
looks. Ali of the components can be madę in 
advance, reheated as needed, and assembled 
just before serving. If you like, serve the pears 
on top of waffles for even morę sin. 

4 large ripe pears, peeled, cored, and halved 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Peel of 1 orange 
V 2 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon almond extract 
3 oranges, peeled and sliced, or 3 tangerines, 
sectioned 

1 cup toasted chopped almonds 
MANDARIN CHOCOLATE SAUCE 

1 cup sugar 

V 2 cup light corn syrup 
V 2 cup cream 

2 sąuares (2 ounces) unsweetened chocolate 
1 tablespoon butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

2 tablespoons Grand Marnier 

Place pears in a large saucepan with water 
to cover. Add the lemon juice and orange peel. 
Bring to a boil, reduce the heat, and simmer 
for 20-30 minutes, until pears are tender. Stir 
occasionally. 

While the pears poach, make the chocolate 
sauce. In the top of a double boiler placed over 
boiling water, or in a heavy-bottomed sauce¬ 
pan, combine the sugar, com syrup, cream, 
and chocolate; stir until smooth. Bring to a 
boil and stir freąuently for 3 minutes. Then 
reduce the heat and simmer for 2 minutes. 
Remove from the heat and stir in the butter, 
vanilla, and Grand Marnier. Do not overcook. 
Set aside. 

When pears are tender, remove from the 
poaching liąuid and set aside. Pour off all but 
Wi cups of the liąuid, discarding the orange 
peel. Make a glaze by adding Vi cup sugar to 
the reserved poaching liąuid and bring to a 
boil. Boil rapidly until the liąuid becomes syr- 
upy and the volume has reduced to about 3 A 
cup. Remove from heat and stir in the almond 
extract. 

Just before serving, assemble the dessert. 
The chocolate sauce should be hot. (It can be 
reheated in the top of a double boiler; do not 
allow to boil.) Place a pear half on each dessert 
piąte. Brush with the almond-flavored glaze. 
Arrange a few slices of orange or pieces of 
tangerine around the pear. Generously spoon 
the chocolate sauce over the fruit. Top with 
the chopped almonds and serve at once. Pass 
extra hot chocolate sauce at the table for the 
chocoholics. 

Andrea Chesman is a food writer and editor 
who lives in New Haven. 
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The Vermont Papers, by Frank Bryan and John McClaughry. 
Published by Chelsea Green Press, Post Mills, VT, 1989. 320 
pages. $18.95, hardcover. 


John McClaughry and Frank Bryan are two establishment 
radicals who have written a very profound and radical book. 
They have taken dead aim at the growing trend in Vermont 
to centralize government authority in a bureaucracy, and they 
cali for a powerful return to "local control," which they see 
as Ethan Allen-style local democracy. This is the strength of 
the book. 

But it is a book that at times — a lot of times — is too 
Utopian and irrelevant, whether McClaughry and Bryan are 
proposing "Solutions" to the wel- 
fare case load, or calling for ne- 
gation of the one-man, one-vote 
rule for election to the unica- 
meral State legislature they want 
to establish. 

Ali of this is why The Vermont 
Papers is a first-class contribu- 
tion to the growing debatę over 
the futurę of Vermont. It's fun, 
very well and smoothly written, 
guaranteed to jolt Vermonters 
and make them pause and think. 

For example, McClaughry and 
Bryan impły that their ideał of 
"local control" could apply to cit- 
ies such as New York or Boston 
as well as Bryan's tiny village of 
Newbury. The recently proposed 
charter for New York City does, 
in fact, devolve power to neigh- 
borhoods in practical ways simi- 
lar to those McClaughry and 
Bryan propose for Vermont. It 
makes you wonder. 

Bryan and McClaughry, thank God, are professional critics 
of the status quo, and for many years have pondered the issues 
they raise here. Bryan is an associate professor of political 
science at the University of Vermont, has served on numerous 
commissions on rural life and rural issues, and has written 
several noteworthy books on Vermont politics. McClaughry, 
a State senator from Caledonia County, is a Republican-con- 
servative-libertarian, a prolific writer and irritant of the es¬ 
tablishment, a former aide in the Reagan White House, and 


moderator in the Northeast Kingdom town of Kirby for the 
last 22 years. 

Out of this background, McClaughry and Bryan have con- 
structed their Ideał Vermont. 

Fearful of the growing impact in this State (as well as the 
world) of bureaucratic centralism, they propose a revolution- 
ary return in Vermont to what they cali human-scale politics. 
Counties would be abolished. Much of State government 
would disappear. Ali power would devolve to local commu- 
nities called, in the English and old Vermont tradition, shires. 
A token governor and a token unicameral legislature based 
upon regions and not one-man-one-vote would exist in Mont- 
pelier to deal with foreign and domestic policy. 

Vermont would have 40 shires, 
madę up of the state's 246 orga- 
nized towns and cities. Each shire 
would be governed by its own 
shire "moot," an almost exact 
copy of Brattleboro's Represen- 
tative Town Meeting. In fact, 
McClaughry has said the Brattle- 
boro system gave him and Bryan 
the idea for their shire-moot con- 
cept. 

Day-by-day shire government 
would be in the hands of a shire 
council, elected by the shire 
moot, consisting of three to 15 
members, depending on the size 
of the shire. A shire manager, 
hired by the council, would carry 
out policy. The shire moot form 
of government would be all-pow- 
erful and encompassing, sińce the 
shire moots would make policy 
for welfare and land use, as well 
as highways, taking all these 

powers from Montpelier. 

The shire moot also would control all education policy in 
the towns, and the State Department of Education would 
disappear. The objective would be human-scale education, 
with local citizens and parents, not out-of-town bureaucrats, 
helping decide what is the most proper method of educating 
local students. McClaughry and Bryan argue that commu- 
nity-directed education would lead to local school innovation 
ranging from a possible voucher system for school selection 
to the hiring of unconventional teachers who wouldn't need 



Bryan , left, and McClaughry. At times they are "too 
Utopian and irrelerant" but still theirs is "the most 
important book written about this State in years." 
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State certification to get jobs. The education chapter is one 
of the most shrewdly analyzed and best in the book. 

However, the subseąuent chapter on welfare most vividly 
demonstrates the structural weaknesses of the authors' "local 
control 77 theories. 

McClaughry and Bryan, who deplore federal welfare pro- 
grams, admit that some towns wouldn 7 t have the money to 
handle their own welfare load. But that won't matter, they 
say, because the "compassionate 
(local) community 77 will accom- 
plish what bureaucracy and fed¬ 
eral money have failed to solve. 

Volunteers, they suggest, could 
tell welfare recipients about 
churches, families, schools, em- 
ployers and voluntary groups 
7/ that can be mobilized to get the 
welfare recipient on the road to 
self-sufficiency as ąuickly as pos- 
sible. 77 This, they say, would 
make the recipient 77 more aware 
of his or her responsibility for get- 
ting off welfare at the earliest op- 
portunity. 77 

After digesting that, the reader 
can 7 t wait for the seąuel to this 
book, wherein McClaughry and 
Bryan abolish poverty, ignorance, 
pestilence and mud season. 

Their theories on the environ- 
ment are eąually flawed by lais- 
sez-faireism. As would be 
expected, McClaughry would 
overthrow Act 250 and Act 200 
and local planning and zomng 
boards, all of which he believes 
mterfere with the right to own land. He would replace these 
bodies with a Shire Environmental Commission whose mem- 
bers would be appointed by, or elected from, the shire moot. 
The basie function of the commission would be to handle all 
local shire environmental matters, operating on the theory 
that 77 the human right of freehold property ownership is es- 
sential to the existence of a true democratic community. 77 

However, the authors make no distinction between a Ver- 
monter and his wife owning freehold property, and mega- 
corporations, such as the Pyramid Mail Corporation (They 
think the mail should be built in Williston.), or the Patten 
Corp., or huge developers initiating development sprawi. By 
their definition, the new Japanese owners of Stratton Moun- 
tain are freehold property owners whose drive for profits is 
essential to continued Vermont democracy. 

McClaughry won 7 t accept the fact, but Vermonters in the 
last generation have rejected his brand of laissez-faire as- 
phaltism and embraced such land-use Controls as Act 250 and 
Act 200 in hopes of preserving rural, community-oriented 
Vermont from those who believe in the unfettered Godship 
of condominium, shopping-mall oriented 77 freehold property 77 
for the pure sake of freehold property. 

Somewhat in this connection, the authors attack Arthur 
Gibb, the former State senator from Addison County. Gibb, 
they point out in the context of his work with Act 250, the 
pioneering land-use law, is 77 not a native Vermonter, 77 as if 
that were a blight on his soul. 


Neither is McClaughry. He was born in Detroit, raised in 
Southern Illinois, attended universities in New York, Florida 
and California, and came to Vermont in 1967. 

The jibe against non-native Gibb by non-native Mc¬ 
Claughry is typical of much of the elitism and snobbery of 
The Vermont Papers. The authors salute what they endlessly 
cali 77 The Citizen 77 in the same manner that Lenin worshipped 
7/ The Worker 77 in Bolshevik Russia in 1917. McClaughry and 
Bryan put on a pedestal 77 The Noble Savage 77 — a 
native Vermonter who drives an old pickup with a 
bumper sticker proclaiming 77 If Guns Are Outlawed 
Only Outlaws Will Have Guns. 77 In one shotgun 
blast of a paragraph, they also denounce the "in- 
fluential elite 77 — the legislature, the governor 7 s 
office, the State bureaucracy, the media, and Ver- 
mont 7 s higher business circles, not to mention 
Professional educators — all of whom they believe 
have too much power. 

McClaughry and Bryan describe these as the 
7 / elite. 77 Lenin called them the 7/ bourgeoisie, 77 who 
had to be destroyed in order to establish a worker 7 s 
(citizen 7 s) paradise. 

America has a flawed democracy. But there 7 s no 
evidence that the McClaughry-Bryan version of a 
parochial, narrowly focused proletarian revolution 
would be any better. In fact, it could be worse. 
Many federal and State regulations have evolved 
solely because local governments — such as the 
white supremacists in the Deep South until the 
1960s, or Vermont 7 s old-time overseers of the poor 
— proved themselves incapable of managing de¬ 
mocracy. Furthermore, local control or not, we all 
live in an interdependent society. Vermont can not 
survive as a bunch of independent fiefdoms jealous 
of any intrusions on their souls or their boundary 
lines. 

If you concentrate on the details, however, you miss the 
message these two provocative and intelligent authors are 
sending out. Citizens do have an ability to govern themselves 
far better than many central policy-makers believe. But in 
many Vermont towns, it 7 s hard to find many citizens with 
the time or energy to run for selectman or school board. 
Incumbency can be a vice in small-town Vermont just as it 
is at times in the U.S. Congress. And apathy isn 7 t confined 
to national elections. 

McClaughry and Bryan would argue that a citizen 7 s dis- 
interest in government stems from his alienation from an 
increasingly centralized authority, and that their 7/ shires 77 so- 
lution would stir up the competitive juices. 

/7 Local control 77 in Vermont will continue to be a myth as 
long as local citizens neglect, or claim they don 7 t have time 
for, the civic responsibilities reąuired in any community. The 
Solutions proposed in The Vermont Papers are at times too 
cumbersome to be realistic. But the central message — that 
Vermonters should fight to control their own destinies — is 
the key to whether this State enters the next century as "Ver- 
mont 77 or just another dot in the mega-landscape of a faceless 
America. 

The Yermont Papers is the most important book written 
about this State in years precisely because it pinpoints a cen¬ 
tral crisis of contemporary Vermont, even if the McClaughry- 
Bryan answers are anything but perfect. 

— Norman Runnion 


THE 

Yermont 


Recreating Democracy 

PAPERS 



"Counties would be 
abolished. Much of State 
gooemment would 
disappear." 
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RIYER OF 
RIYERS 


The Story of the Fish That Got Away — with the Fisherman 




By W.D. Wetherell 
Illustrated by Sarah-Lee Terrat 

I T'S a FISH STORY that starts on dry 
land, the stretch of Route 11 that 
drops from Peru to Manchester like 
a gigantic slide. A water slide to be 
_ exact — it was October and raining 
hard. I was on my way to the Batten Kill 
for my annual visit, and to pass the dnve, 
had slipped into the cassette player one 
of those rare inventions that helps justify 
our age: a tape-recorded book. In this 
case, it was 'The Swimmer" by John 
Cheever, in which suburbanite Neddy 
Merrill decides to swim the eight miles 
home from a cocktail party via neigh- 
borhood swimming pools. 

It's a classic story, read well by the 
reader, and if nothing else it madę me 
slow down enough to fit the endmg in 
before the snarl of Manchester traffic. My 
mind, so absorbed in Neddy MerrilPs 
problem, only gradually switched focus 
to W.D. WetherelPs: Batten Kill browns 
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and what they would be in the mood for 
after a week's steady rain. 

I parked near the storę in West Arling- 
ton, and within minutes was up to my 
waist in cold water, false-casting an an- 
tique Honey Blonde toward a hemlock 
that tilted over the current like a finger 
pointing "Here!" It was good to be in the 
Batten Kill again — good to see those 
deceptively lazy folds of water come 
sweeping past, making me think as they 
always do of an exquisitely fine silk 
being ceremoniously unrolled. 

And it was good, or at least not that 
bad, not to catch trout right away. The 
Batten Kill being the Batten Kill, there 
were no suicidal trout waiting around to 
hurl themselves onto my hook, so after 


an hour without a bite, it was obviously 
time to forget my literary daydreaming 
and put some effort into the enterprise. 

I switched to a Muddler and began pay- 
ing morę attention. Yet a part of me was 
still off in Neddy-Merrill-land, so that as 
the fishless casts began mounting up, I 
began concocting a Cheeverish fantasy of 
my own. What flashed before my water- 
logged brain wasn't a chain of swimming 
pools (yuppies or no yuppies, there still 
aren't that many pools in Vermont), but 
a chain of trout streams. Would it be pos- 
sible, I wondered, to travel all the way 
around Vermont, all the way up the 
Champlain Valley, across the Green 
Mountains, down the Connecticut, and 
never once leave a trout stream? 

Two images immediately came to 
mind, the first superimposed over the 
second in a graphic overlay: 
the vivid sharpness of 



close, tantalizingly close, but eventually 
each river would end on a height of land 
separating it from the watershed in the 
adjacent valley. What was possible, 
though, was to drive around Vermont 
and never be morę than a few miles from 
prime trout water, setting up the possi- 
bility of an around-the-state trip fishing 
each river in turn. As a stunt, you might 
be able to do it in two fuli days, three if 
you lingered a bit over the scenery. 

Back to the fishing. While my mind 
was busy computing mileage and routes, 
my Muddler was taking a leisurely swim 
downstream toward some alders over- 
hanging the undercut bank. Forty feet 
upstream, still daydreaming, I stepped 
around a saucer-sized pool of sunlight, 
scaring up a good-sized brookie. I cursed, 
mad at my clumsiness, and was prepar- 
ing for my next cast when there was a 
heavy tug on my linę. 

I struck immediately back, half-ex- 
pecting to find I'd hooked a canoe or at 
least a good-sized inner tubist. But it was 
neither of those things. The water, here- 
tofore so silky, 
splintered up- 

ward like ^ /) 


a Vermont State road map, with 
its twisty red highways and 
even twistier blue streams; 
then, the vaguer, hazier, but 
no less real map of mem- 
ories I've gamered in 
fishing several dozen 
good Vermont trout 
streams over the 
past 20 years. On 
the matter-of-fact 
level where they 
met, it was elear 
that to fish one 
stream into the 
next and never 
leave water 
was impos- 
sible. You 
could come 



a burst piece of metal, and through the 
hole where the river had been appeared 
the snout, the Muddler-festooned snout, 
of the largest trout I'd ever seen, dreamed 
or read about — a once-in-a-lifetime 
trout; a butter-flanked, hooked-jaw, 
monstrous-old-grandaddy Batten Kill 
brown. 

A smart Batten Kill brown. The mo¬ 
ment he felt the hook he set off in the 
direction of New York, stripping off 30 
yards of linę before the significance of 
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what was happening to me fully sank in. 
I started off in pursuit, running through 
the shallows as fast as my waders per- 
mitted, every now and then staring down 
anxiously at the bare spots in my reel 
where the backing was disappearing fast. 
It was obvious now that the brown was 
trying to puli the old cross-the-border 
trick on me. I had no New York license, 
and once he madę it around the tight 
bend that uncoils across the State linę he 
would be safe. 

Risking everything, I hauled back on 
the rod. The trout, startled, pranced 
across the water on its taił like a sailfish. 
My leader madę the ominous pinging 
sound wire makes before it snaps, but — 
miraculously — it held. The brown raced 
back upstream past me, giving me just 
enough of a glimpse to turn my legs to 
syrup. Fifteen pounds, I remember think- 
ing. Fifteen pounds! 

I ran upstream after him, re- 
tracing our route, getting 
into new water above the 
covered bridge, passing 
the evil spot where a 
recycling company 
planned to dump its 
waste, then mak- 
O ing it into that 

classic tree-lined stretch that 
parallels Route 313. There were a 
lot of fishermen about, and they scur- 
ried to the banks to make way for us, 
calling out encouragement and advice. 

I felt pride and embarrassment both 
— the fish, after all, was playing 
me. "Give him linę!one fisherman 
shouted; I wasn't surę, but he seemed 
to be shouting this to the trout. 

The trout showed no sign of weaken- 
ing; if anything, he got stronger. Luckily, 
there was an old Grumman canoe lying 
abandoned on the shore. In a flash, I was 
into it, and instead of chasing the trout 
along the shallows, let him tow me in 
comfort up the center of the main 
stream. 

It was a wise move, at least at first. We 
were into that beautiful, unwadeable 
stretch below Manchester that always 
makes me think of a river lazing its way 
through the chateaux country in the 
south of France. It would have been 
sticky going without the canoe, and the 
extra drag on the trout — the sea-anchor 
effect — slowed him up by a fuli knot. 
Unfortunately, the river as we ap- 
proached the Equinox Golf Course began 
to shallow out, forcing me to abandon 
the canoe again. 

I chased the huge trout upstream, past 
Orvis headąuarters on my left, past the 


dam in Manchester Center (over which 
he leapt with salmon-like ease) to the 
cheers of shoppers in the Street above. 
The trout, shied by the traffic noise, con- 
tinued straight up the Batten Kill 
through town. I raced after him, tired 
now, but feeling a lot morę optimistic 
than I had sińce Arlington. It was elear 
that the trout would soon run out of wa¬ 
ter to thrash around in — that at the 
point where the Batten Kill becomes a 


Risking everything, 
I hauled back on 
the rod. The trout 
pranced across 
the water like a 
sailfish. 


ing on dry land. Still, there was no use 
standing there feeling sorry for myself. I 
loosened the drag on my reel, hitched up 
my waders and started after him. Rather 
than force his way through the raspberry 
bushes, he elected to follow the railroad 
tracks that parallel Route 7, flip-flopping 
from tie to tie. It was tough keeping him 
in sight, but after a mile of this he 
changed tactics again and sąuirmed 
through the puckerbrush over to north- 
flowing Otter Creek. 

Fine, I decided. Otter Creek gave 
me roughly 100 miles of water to 
play him in, and if worse came 



brook 

hardly deep enough to sup- 
port a chub, he would beach himself on 
a sandbar and be minę. 

Minę? It is to laugh. For it was here, 
where the Batten Kill vanished, that the 
trout proved what a truły extraordinary 
creature he was. An ordinary trout would 
have surrendered at this point, turned 
belly up and finned toward my net. A 
brighter than average trout might have 
tried to make the leap into Emerald Lakę, 
swim across it in a futile attempt to reach 
the headwaters of Otter Creek. What my 
trout did — what this fabulously huge, 
fabulously intclligent trout did — was 
make a flopping, jacknife motion with 
its middle, wiggle up onto the bank 
across some pine needles, then — my 
Muddler still attached to his lip — start 
cross-country through the rain-soaked 
lowlands heading north. 

I scarcely trust my memory here, so 
surprising was this shift in the trout's 
strategy. Lve caught my share of fish over 
the years, but never one that did its fight- 


to worst I could land 
him in Lakę Champlain. 
We were up to Danby now ; as 
if reading my thoughts, the trout 
veered east into the first tributary we 
came to: the beautiful Big Branch, one of 
my favorite mountain streams. Besides 
its impressive gorge, an interesting 
stretch of Long Trail, and its rainbow 
trout (largely a memory now, alas), it 
boasts one of the truły great assemblages 
of boulders ever deposited in one spot. It 
was through these that my trout was 
now porpoising, heading directly east 
past Mount Tabor into the heart of the 
Greens. 

In some respects, this was the hardest 
part of the entire battle. Not only did I 
have to race upstream, I had to do it over 
boulders, so that it was morę rock climb- 
ing than fishing. Somewhere along the 
way we passed the mouth of the Black 
Branch, where on a cool October day in 
1971 I saw a man with 42 brook trout 
laid out on a newspaper; the man was 
smirking proudly, waving hikers over to 
see, and in his lapel he wore the button 
of a prominent conservation organiza- 
tion. 

I raced past the spot with a shudder, 
determined now to catch up with the 
trout once and for all. He went under the 
suspension bridge below the Long Trail, 
did a somersault in the next pool, then 
raced back downstream toward Otter 
Creek, forcing me to spin around like a 
clumsy matador, but giving me a good 
look at his totality. It was gargantuan — 
on the scalę of the Big Branch boulders. 
His taił alone was three times bigger than 
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any trout I'd ever hooked! 

Our battle up to this point had been 
all preliminary; we had been feeling each 
other out, as it were, and now it was time 
to get down to some serious fish-playing. 
Unfortunately, I was currently in a poor 
spot to exert any pressure: downtown 
Rutland. Otter Creek being too deep and 
foul to wadę there, I hitched a ride with 
a passing motorist, sticking my rod out 
the window and signaling with my free 
hand which way to turn. By this method, 

I was able to follow the trout through 
town. Some school 
kids, on their lunch 
break, began tossing 
Hydrox cookies 
down at him from a 
bridge, scaring him 
upstream. We fol- 
lowed, swerving 
recklessly to avoid 
oncoming cars. In a few minutes, free of 
the city, I hopped out, thanked the driver 
for his help, and began wading through 
the marshland along the river near Pitts- 
ford and the mouth of Furnace Brook. 

I was hoping the brown would swerve 
off into this stream as he had the Big 
Branch — it's a pretty little river, and has 
a starring role in Harold BlaisdelPs fine 
book, The Philosophical Fisherman. 
This trout, however, was not about to 
grant reąuests. After the briefest of forays 
into Furnace, he continued upstream, 
making similar short runs into the Nesh- 
obe in Brandon and the Middlebury 10 
miles further north. 

The New Haven was the next tributary 
after that — an excellent dry fly stream 
and one I know well. Apparently the 
trout thought highly of it, too, for the 
moment he got to its mouth he spęd right 
up the middle, not stopping until he 
reached the open stretch behind the Dog 
Team Tavern. He chased his taił in ec- 
stasy for a good 10 minutes here, drunk 
on the smell of sweet rolls emanating 
from the restaurant's kitchen. The smell 
was a nostalgie one for me, too. As a 
freshman at Middlebury back in the '60s, 
I would hitch rides north to fish the New 
Haven, cutting class to do so, hitching a 
ride home again after a long, trout-filled 
aftemoon. 

There were lots of memories here, both 
of people and days. I thought of my friend 
Murray Hoyt, a fine writer and a gentle 
man ; Murray, who loved the New Haven 
as much as I did, and when someone 
asked him how the fishing was, would 
take the single good trout he'd caught out 
from his creel, hołd it up for admiration, 
put it back in, then puli it out again, re- 


peating the performance three or four 
times. I remembered also the stretch 
above the swimming hole where in the 
years before development it was possible 
to take a dozen iridescent brook trout in 
as many casts, and the tiny upland cem- 
etery near West Lincoln where, one 
morning before sunrise during the height 
of Vietnam, I passed a burial in progress, 
with an honor guard of three uniformed 
soldiers, a flag-draped coffin and nothing 
else — no mourners, no spectators, 
nothing to disturb the heart-wrenching 
poignancy of the 
scene. 

It was at this 
point — racing after 
the trout where the 
river climbs the 
mountains toward 
Lincoln Gap — that 
it began to occur to 
me that the trout was familiar with an 
unusually large portion of the State. This 
was startling in its way. You expect a 
trout his size to have a map imprinted 
on his brain of every rock, current and 
channel in his home river, but to have a 
map of Vermont imprinted there? It 
madę me curious to see which route he 
would choose to cross the mountains: 
the New Haven south toward the head- 
waters of the White, or the woods over- 
land toward the headwaters of the Mad. 

He chose the Mad. 

In one long plunging 
sweep he was out of 
the water, into the 
underbrush, up and 
over the old logging 
roads that criss- 
cross the height of 
land. At Sugarbush, 
he took to the ski trails, sliding down on 
his belly like an exuberant otter to land 
with a magnificent splash in that big 
Mad River pool above Waitsfield. My 
arm at this point felt as if I'd just received 
six tetanus shots in a row, double 
strength; my waders, torn from sliding 
down the mountain, flapped indecently. 
Even so, a new determination had taken 
hołd of me, and by the time we tumbled 
over the falls below Moretown, I had 
half-convinced myself that the trout was 
beginning to show signs of tiring. 

Down the Mad we raced to the Win- 
ooski, upstream past the State House in 
Montpelier, up the Dog past those syl- 
van, gravel-bottomed pools that back the 
Norwich University campus — the trout 
towing me now, so that I hydroplaned on 
my stornach back and forth past the star- 
tled picmckers, drenching them in spray. 


I shook the fly linę up and down like the 
reins of a horse, trying to nudge him 
toward Roxbury and the headwaters of 
the Third Branch near the hatchery. But 
no — this trout had an itinerary of its 
own. Back down the Dog he rushed, up 
the Winooski through that fine rocky 
pool by the high school in Marshfield, 
then into the sandier, high-banked pools 
further along. He paused to catch his 
breath here — I tethered the linę to a 
willow, rushed into the Rainbow Sweets 
Cafe for some brioche and a linzer torte 
— then off we went again heading due 
north. 

Time blurs here. Ld been fighting the 
trout for the past five and a half hours, 
and the autumn sunlight was beginning 
to do odd things to my brain. Neverthe- 
less, when I got home that night I was 
able to tracę our route on a map with a 
felt-tip marker, and it makes for an in- 
teresting linę. When the trout ran out of 
Winooski, he went overland to the chain 
of ponds near Woodbury, traversed them 
toward Hardwick and the Lamoille, fol- 
lowed the Lamoille downstream to the 
Wild Branch, followed the Wild Branch 
upstream to the headwaters of the Black 
at Eligo Pond, spęd north on the Black 
all the way to Lakę Memphremagog, 
swam across the lakę to the Clyde, 
headed up the Clyde south to Island 
Pond, ran down the Nulhegan to the 
Connecticut, up and 
down Paul Stream 
to cool off, up and 
down the Wells for a 
bit of sightseeing, up 
and down the Waits 
for morę of the 
same, back down 
the Connecticut to 
White River Junction, up the White to 
the Tweed to Mendon Brook and so 
across the main ridge of the Greens back 
to Otter Creek heading south. 

There's a book's worth of adventures 
in our 200-mile Odyssey, but of all the 
memories several in particular stand out: 
How the trout danced a cha-cha up the 
Clyde near Derby Center. How the 
north-flowing streams of the Northeast 
Kingdom madę me think of Howard 
Frank Mosher and the marvelous fic- 
tional world he is creating there. How 
depressed I became at the tires and in- 
nersprings and bleach bottles tossed 
down the stream banks; how that was 
nothing compared to the discouragement 
of seeing too many FOR SALE signs by 
too many farms. How lovely the Wells 
turned out to be, with deep undercut 
banks that rolled us out of earshot of the 


My trout wiggled up the 
bank and started cross 
country through the 
rain-soaked lowlands 
toward Otter Creek. 


The trout was towing me 
now , so that I 
hydroplaned on my 
stornach back and forth 
across the Dog River. 
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century. How on the Waits — the lyric, 
fragile Waits, my home river — I passed 
a tecnager fishing the pool known as the 
Aquarium ; how during our brief talk he 
mentioned a man had written a book 
about the Waits and I was able to tell 
him it was I. How on the White I spotted 
my friend Terry Boone sipping coffee on 
the bank behind Tozier's ; how this con- 
servationist friend of all Vermont trout 
cupped his hand around his mouth and 
yelled, "You're going to release that fish, 
right, Wetherell?" How below the hatch- 
ery in Bethel the salmon parr clustered 
around my trout as though they had 
found their long-lost mother. How as the 
fight continued on into the early evening, 
I bcgan feeling as though I wasn't at- 
tached to a fish at all, but to a deer or 
bcar — something too mammalian for 
comfort, so that as we raced down Otter 


Creek back 
toward the Bat- 
ten Kill, I began half- 
rooting for him to escape. 


In Cheever's story, Neddy Merrill 
swims through so many swimming pools 
it's all he can do to puli himself from one 
to the next. "He had done what he 
wanted, he had swum the county, but he 
was so stupid with exhaustion that his 
triumph seemed vague." In a similar 
manner, I stumbled my way down the 
Batten Kill to the spot where my Mud- 
dler had first disappeared back in what 
now seemed the remote past. Like Mer¬ 
rill, my mind swam in exhausted circles, 
so I no longer could tell hallucinated 
trout from actual ones, literał rivers from 
dream rivers, a Vermont of the imagi- 
nation from a Vermont that was real. 

There ahead of us in the middle of the 
river now appeared the largest logjam I'd 
ever seen — one so huge, complex and 
twisted it could only have been built by 


steroid-drunk 
beavers . . . and built in 
the course of a single afternoon. 
The trout, sensing its chance, madę right 
for the middle, plunging toward the bot- 
tom, where the branches were thickest. 
At first I was able to hołd him — for an 
instant the leader ran free — then with 
a sickening sensation that was half-vic- 
tory, half-defeat, I saw the linę stretch, 
hołd, stretch . . . stretch . . . and snap. 

I don ; t remember much of my imme- 
diate feelings; I think I was too drained 
to think about much at all. I do remem¬ 
ber looking down at my watch. 10:30 it 
read. 10:30 a.m. The morning sun had 
risen enough to erase the silver from the 
tree limbs. I shook my head to elear it. 
Downstream in the riffle where the 
logjam had vanished, a twelve-inch 
brown rosę to a floating fly — rosę twice, 
knocking it down in a splashy second 
effort. I stripped my Muddler in and 
changed ąuickly to an Adams. 

One river at a time, I told myself, 
working out linę. One beautiful Vermont 
river at a time. c^> 

W.D. Wetherell, the author of Vermont River 
and Hyannis Boat and Other Stories, lives in 
Lyme, N.H. 
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The 

BattenKill 

Gently Flows the Famous Trout Stream, 

Through the Life of Southwestem Yermont 


By Nancy Boardman 
Photographed by Sue Rheaume 


I eigh Perkins, president of the Orvis 

I Company, vows that if he had just 

'& I one day left on earth to fish, 

JI-he would spend lt on the Bat- 

ten Kill. 

The Department of the Interior^ Na¬ 
tionwide Rivers Inventory recognizes the 
river for its "uniąue diversity of views," 
and deems it "'the most significant nat- 
ural trout and trout spawning habitat" in 
this part of the country. The late artist 
and illustrator Jack Atherton, whose 85- 
year-old widów still fly fishes the Kill, 
once wrote: "This big, little river still 
remains to me, although I live near its 
banks and fish it nearly every day, the 
most difficult of rivers and yet the most 
rewarding in the things which count the 
most." 

On its waters, birthdays have been cel- 
ebrated; along its banks, marriages have 
been performed and loved ones memo- 
rialized. Clearly, for those who live here 
and those who are sometime sojourners, 
the Batten KilPs charms are magical and 
far out of proportion to its size. 

Beginning in Dorset, within sight of 
the headwaters of Otter Creek, the Bat¬ 
ten Kill flows down through the Vermont 
Yalley, that narrow passage between the 


Taconic Mountains to the west and the 
Green Mountains on the east. It travels 
at a rapid clip south through Manchester, 
Sunderland and Arlington before veering 
sharply in West Arlington and continu- 
ing west into New York State, where it 
hitches up with the Hudson. Of its total 
length of 49 miles, about 20 lie in Yer¬ 
mont. 

Augmenting the Batten Kill as it winds 
down through Vermont are feeder brooks 
and tributaries from watersheds in Peru, 
Winhall, Sandgate, Rupert, Glastenbury 
and Shaftsbury. Those watersheds are 
home to many rare and endangered spe- 
cies of flora and fauna, including the 
trailing juniper, roseroot and Hooker's 
orchis, as well as the osprey, bald eagle, 
northem harrier and black-backed wood- 
pecker. Along its banks deer, beaver and 
muskrat come to feed, and kingfishers, 
mink and otter to fish. 

The wildlife for which the Batten Kill 
is most renowned is its trout. The color- 
ful brook trout, native to New England 
waters, are dominant in the smaller 


Renowned for large, wary brown trout, 
the Batten Kill offers far morę to 
those who know her moods and seasons. 
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brooks and highland reaches of the Kill's 
larger tributaries. But it is the browns, 
most prevalent in the river from Man¬ 
chester to the New York border, that 
bring the serious anglers — only to break 
their hearts. Imported from Europę at the 
turn of the century, browns are wary, 
wiły and hard to dupę. Neither species 
has been stocked for almost 20 years. To- 
tally wild now, they have survived gen- 
erations of fishing pressure and thrive on 
their own. 

The brookies and browns find the Bat- 
ten Kill hospitable for many reasons. Its 
sand and gravel 
stream bed serves as 
a natural spawning 
ground and nursery. 

Its unusually heavy 
concentration of 
limestone and mar- 
ble gives the water 
the high alkaline 
level and greater 
content of dissolved 
minerals that make 
trout reproduce bet- 
ter and grow larger, 
and also counteracts 
the effects of acidic 
rainfall. The river is 
fed by ground-water 
springs all along 
its length, which 
means that the wa¬ 
ter stays cool and 
holds morę oxygen no matter how hot 
the air temperaturę gets. Finally, the 
abundant shrubs and trees along the Bat- 
ten Kill's banks — especially willows and 
alder thickets — serve as a parasol for the 
trout, protecting them from the summer 
heat. 

No one really knows how the river got 
its name. An 1868 copy of the Vermont 
Historical Magazine claimed that the en- 
tire name was Dutch and signified "fer- 
tilizing stream." Although there is no 
doubt that the word "kill" means river 
in Dutch — and therefore "Batten Kill 
River" is as redundant as "pizza pie" — 
the origin of the word "Batten" is hard 
to pin down. Chances are it was a Dutch 
surname, although no one knows whose, 
or why it was given to the river. What- 
ever its derivation, the Batten Kill was 
known as such by the middle of the 18th 
century, about the time that the town of 
Manchester was incorporated. 

Although industry thrived in earlier 
years, little remains on the river today. 
One that does is the Orvis Company, 
makers of fishing rods and tackle. That 
this highly specialized — and extremely 


successful — operation should be a sur- 
vivor is only fitting, sińce it was Charles 
F. Orvis who did so much to promote the 
beauty of Manchester and the bounty of 
the Batten Kill. 

Orvis, known locally as "CFO," grew 
up in Manchester in the early 1800s, 
when the village had a rural economy 
and a frontier flavor. A boy who loved 
the outdoors and proved to have a flair 
for engineering, CFO began making fly- 
rods for himself and some friends. Then, 
in 1853, his brother Franklin opened 
what would become the Equinox Hotel. 

Charles followed 
suit a few years 
later, opening the 
Orvis Hotel on the 
same Street in Man¬ 
chester. 

Tourists who 
stayed at the Orvis 
hotels provided a 
ready market for 
fishing gear, and in 
1856 CFO turned 
his rod-making 
hobby into a busi¬ 
ness, known then as 
the C.F. Orvis Com¬ 
pany. Through the 
years the firm pros- 
pered, thanks to 
such innovations as 
the ventilated fly 
reel (the creation of 
CFO himself), the split-bamboo fly rod, 
and a dazzling and sophisticated array of 
flies, many of which were the invention 
of CFO's daughter, Mary Orvis Marbury, 
and which were tied by a Staff of local 
"flygirls" whom Mary trained and over- 
saw. 

An astute businessman and clever in- 
ventor, Charles Orvis also was an en- 
lightened sportsman. As early as 1882, a 
dark period in the annals of American 
environmental awareness, Orvis noted 
that the Batten Kill was troubled by ex- 
cessive siltation, too many anglers and a 
dearth of protective management. He be- 
came an active campaigner on behalf of 
the river and surrounding lands, sup- 
porting conservation efforts to protect 
the resources on which so much of his 
enjoyment, as well as his enterprise, de- 
pended. 

CFO's dedication to the care of the 
river has become standard Orvis policy. 
Under its current owner and president, 
Leigh Perkins, and his sons Leigh Jr. and 
David, the Orvis company donates a por- 
tion of its gross corporate profits each 
year to local and national conservation 


Of the Batten KilTs 49 miles, 20 lie 
within Vennont and follow a mostly 
rural course. The river's gravelly 
bed is a natural nursery for trout. 
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groups, including the Batten Kill Con- 
servancy, Trout Unlimited and the Na¬ 
turę Conservancy. The company helped 
fund the legał fight against the proposed 
Vicon ash landfill in Sunderland and con- 
tributed both money and contacts to help 
save the Hill Farm in Sunderland from 
developers. 

In addition, Perkins is a founder, past 
president and current treasurer of the 20- 
year-old American Museum of Fly Fish- 
ing in Manchester Village. Its physical 
proximity to the Batten Kill and its spir- 
itual affinity with Orvis make it the per- 
fect home for the largest collection of fly- 
fishing literaturę, art, tackle and related 
memorabilia in the world, some of it 
going back 200 years. "We try to cover 
every aspect of the sport," says executive 
director Don Johnson. "We have Eisen¬ 
hower^ rod, Zane Grey's reel, Bing Cros- 
by's fishing hat, as well as some of the 
finest examples of the rod, reel and fly- 
tiers art anywhere." But the museum 
also tries to expose visitors to the myriad 
facets of fly fishing. "Surę, it's primarily 
a sport," Johnson acknowledges. "But it's 
also a business, an art form, a way of life 
for many and, for some, almost a religion. 
Most important, 
though, the mu¬ 
seum tries to em- 
phasize the environ- 
mental side of fly 
fishing. We want to 
preserve the past, 
but we need to pro- 
tect the futurę, too." 

Like so many nat- 
ural resources to- 
day, the Batten Kill 
is beset by forces 
that threaten to de- 
stroy its character, if 
not its existence as 
a clean, free-flowing 
river. Ali of the 
threats come, di- 
rectly or otherwise, 
from man's en- 
croachment on the 
river, whether for pleasure or profit. 

The popularity and beauty of the 
stream have brought a seasonal problem 
— overcrowding. On any summer after- 
noon the Batten Kill is apt to be filled 
with canoeists, tubers, rafters and an- 
glers, all vying for space on what is really 
a very smali river. 

Jim Walker, president of Battenkill 
Canoe Ltd. in Arlington, is both aware 
of and sympathetic to the problem. He 
makes surę his canoes do not go out on 
the river until after 9:30 a.m. and come 


back no later than 5:30 in the afternoon, 
thereby freeing the prime fishing time 
from canoeists. In addition, he puts no 
morę than five canoes into the river at 
the same spot at the same time. He and 
his Staff wam canoe renters about noise, 
bad behavior and litter, but naturally he 
has no control over those who paddle un- 
der their own auspices. 

Dick Finlay of Manchester knows both 
sides of the argument. An avid canoeist 
who has traveled most of Vermont's riv- 
ers as a tour guide for Batten Kill Canoe, 
he is an eąually enthusiastic fly fisher 
who has taught at the Orvis Fishing 
School and is secretary-treasurer of the 
southwestern Vermont chapter of Trout 
Unlimited. Finlay points out that can¬ 
oeists on the river are nothing new. In 
fact, 40 years ago canoes were used to 
stock the Kill with trout. As he sees it, 
the problem today is that the Batten Kill 
just isn't big enough to accommodate the 
huge increase in activity in and on it. 
Still, his feeling is that "simple courtesy 
and common sense," as he puts it, can 
do a lot to defuse the tension between 
canoeists and fly fishers. He and many 
others advocate a user tax that canoeists 
would pay, just as 
hunters and fisher- 
men pay their li- 
cense fees. Since 
canoeists take ad- 
vantage of Vermont 
rivers, Finlay says, 
"It only seems right 
that they should 
help pay for the priv- 
llege." 

Pollution of its 
waters and exces- 
sive development 
along its banks pose 
morę serious threats 
to the Batten Kill. 
Two years ago, Vi- 
con Recovery Sys¬ 
tems of Butler, New 
Jersey, proposed 
building an ash 
landfill just 300 feet from the river, ad- 
jacent to the garbage dump it already 
owns in the tiny hamlet of Sunderland. 
The collective efforts of individual citi- 
zens and such groups as the Batten Kill 
Conservancy, Vermonters Organized for 
Cleanup, Trout Unlimited and Orvis put 
a stop to the plan. Vicon has sińce filed 
for bankruptcy and the landfill has been 
closed. Even so, there is a chance that 
the contents of the landfill already may 
have begun to leach poisonous heavy 
metals into the river. 


Jim Walker of Battenkill Canoe is 
among many nsers of the river. At West 
Arlington , opposite, a house once own - 
ed by Norman Rockwell is now an inn. 
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The Batten Kill Conservancy is a prime 
example of what a grassroots group can 
do to combat such dangers. Formed to 
preserve the 200-year-old Hill Farm in 
Sunderland and to protect the Batten 
Kill, the conservancy has an ambitious 
agenda. 

Conservancy chairman Tom Wall 
says, 'The Hill Farm was a great test for 
the conservancy. It jelled us, and it 
helped us later to stop the ash landfill." 
Now he sees the nonprofit, tax-exempt 
group's role as morę "active, rather than 
crisis-reactive. ,/ On the agenda is a plan 
to plant, in conjunction with the local 
chapter of Trout Unlimited, several 
thousand willows along the banks of the 
Batten Kill to help stop soil erosion and 
siltation into the river. 

The conservancy also is working 
closely with Trout Unlimited and the 
Vermont Natural Resources Council to 
have the Batten Kill named Vermont's 
first "outstanding resource water/' a des- 
ignation that will bring the river protec- 
tion and prestige. If approved, the Batten 
Kilhs entire Vermont length would be 
protected from excessive gravel removal, 
as well as hydroelectric plant construc- 
tion and streambank alterations. 

Many of the people who love the river 
consider the dangers posed by reerea- 
tional overuse, pollution and develop- 
ment to be symptoms of a deeper 
malaise. As Bill Herrick, one of the foun- 
ders of the Batten Kill Conservancy, sees 
it, "Ignorance and selfishness are our big- 
gest enemies. Everyone likes to say, The 
Batten Kill is my river.' But if there are 
too many 'mys' then the river is going to 
get hurt. If you start instead from the 
premise that the Batten Kill is morę im- 
portant than any individual, then it has 
a chance. After all, our lives are short; 
the river goes on. But what that means 
is that there has to be some consensus 
among the towns on how to manage the 
river, and there probably has to be some 
State legislation, as well. ,/ 

Batten Kill Conservancy chairman 
Wall notes, "The term 'trout stream' 
connotes something special to and about 
the people who live nearby. Without the 
river, we're just another tourist enter- 
tainment spot, or a shopping mecca. The 
Batten Kill is such an integral part of this 
area and these communities that it's 
taken for granted. But it is so integral — 
in ways that are sometimes hard to de- 
fine but very real nonetheless — that 
we ; d be lost without it." <&> 


Nancy Boardman is a freelance writer based 
in Manchester Center. 
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EXPLORING THE BATTEN KILL 


In, On and Along the Batten Kill: 

No matter what your recreational 
or climatic preferences, the Batten 
KilPs offerings are manifold. The 
fishing season runs from the sec- 
ond Saturday in April through the 
last Saturday of October. Under 
Vermont law ; fishing reąuires a li- 
cense at age 15, whether you use 
bait or lures. Resident licenses cost 
$10 for the season, and are avail- 
able at any town clerk's office, at 
tackle shops, sporting goods Stores 
and many smali grocery Stores. 
However, be prepared to prove that 
you have been a resident of Ver- 
mont for at least six months. Non- 
resident licenses start at $15 for 
three days, and are available at the 
same places. The Orvis Company 
in Manchester not only sells fish¬ 
ing licenses, but maintains a black- 
board inside its main entrance that 
tells you what's biting, and where, 
on a daily basis. 

If you want to leam what the 
cult of fly fishing is all about, or 
hone your casting skills further, 
Orvis is again the place to go. Its 
Fishing School offers three-day ses- 
sions twice a week from early 
April through August at a cost of 


Dick Fitidlay, casting on the Kill. 


about $340 per session. This in- 
cludes the use of all gear, lunches, 
a three-day fishing license, and the 
expertise and encouragement you'11 
need to outwit the Batten KilPs 
elusive denizens. Contact Alan 
DeNicola at 1-800-548-9548 (out- 
of-state callers) or 802-362-3622 for 
complete information and help 
with lodging accommodations 
while school is in session. 

At this writing, there is only one 
campground in Vermont with di- 
rect access to the river. Located off 
Route 7A in Arlington, the pri- 
vately owned Camping on the Bat¬ 
ten Kill comprises 35 acres and 103 
campsites. Rates begin at $12.50 a 
day for two adults or $13.50 a day 
for two adults and as many as 
three children. Various hook-ups 
are available, as are fishing licen¬ 
ses. Owners Mary and Larry Pratt 
suggest writing or calling ahead for 
reservations, especially during the 
peak months of July and August. 
Their mailing address is Arlington, 
VT 05250; tel. 802-375-6663. 

Battenkill Canoe Ltd. offers day- 
trip canoe rentals on the river that 
rangę from $35 to $45 per canoe, 
which includes paddles, life jack- 
ets, waterproof bags and shuttle 
pick-up at your destination for re¬ 


turn to your launching spot. Batten¬ 
kill Canoe also offers two-day, 
two-night trips on the river with 
accommodations at one of three 
riverside inns, as well as lunches, 
maps and tips about interesting 
sights along the river and else- 
where in the Manchester-Arlington 
area. In addition, the company pro- 
vides canoeing instruction and 
rents first-quality canoes and ac- 
cessories. For morę information, 
write P.O. Box 65, Arlington, VT 
05250 or cali 802-375-9559. 

Of course, anyone who uses the 
Batten Kill — whether to fish, 
canoe, tubę, swim, pienie or camp 
— should be courteous and respon- 
sible. If you are not using public- 
access points, obtain permission in 
advance to cross or enter through 
private property. If you do get the 
go-ahead to camp or pienie on 
someone's land, be ąuiet and con- 
siderate while you are there, take 
out your litter and damp your 
campfire when you leave. 

On the river, common sense and 
common courtesy also should pre- 
vail. Fly fishers ought not to cast 
when people are canoeing or tubing 
behind them ; for their part, canoe- 
ists and tubers should float ąuietly 
behind those fishing, both immedi- 
ately upstream and down. For river 
information, try Roioli Schweiker's 
Canoe Camping — Vermont and 
New Hampshire, Backcountry 
Press, $6.95, paperback. 

Finally, if you can wait until 
winter and don't mind cold 
weather or the chance of romance, 
the Inn at Sunderland will organize 
a sleigh ride on the banks of the 
Batten Kill whenever there is a 
minimum of four or five inches of 
snów on the ground. Peggy and 
Tom WalPs Belgians will take you 
at a leisurely clip-clop from the 
inn, down through the fields be¬ 
hind Basketville, and along the 
river. It's a 35-minute trip that pro- 
vides wonderful views of Mount 
Equinox in the distance and an up- 
close look at the Batten Kill in its 
sparkling winter splendor. The cost 
is $25 for a group of five, with a 
surcharge of $5 per adult and $3 
per child for additional passengers. 
To reserve, cali 802-362-4213. 

— Nancy Boardman 
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TO ORDER: Use the handy order form found between pages 
52-53; or cali 802-828-3241 weekdays, 8:00 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., for 
VISA or MasterCard orders. 


1990 Vermont Life 
Wall Calendar 

Our photographers have outdone them- 
selves with this 1990 edition of New En- 
gland's favorite calendar. They've 
revealed our secret places and unforget- 
table vistas, displaying the beauty and 
character of Vermont in every season. 
And the 1990 calendar features large 
spaces around each datę with plenty of 
room for notes and appointments. 
Printed on high quality paper and spe- 
cially bound so it lies fiat against the 
wali, the calendar comes packed in its 
own colorful mailer. A thoughtful and 
useful gift for friends, family and busi¬ 
ness associates, near and far. 

8 " x 10 1/2", $5.95, #WC0010 


Living in Yermont 


Our new 1990 Lioing in 
Vermont calendar is the 
largest and most elegant 
calendar ever produced by 
Yermont Life. Celebrating the 
experience of living in Vermont, its large format 
displays two photographs — one large, one smali — 
for each month. It showcases the beautiful Vermont 
scenes you have come to expect from Vermont Life, 
but with an emphasis on people enjoying and being 
a part of these scenes. This is a large, surperbly 
printed calendar, filled with the freedom and 
beauty of the Green Mountain State. 

12" x 13", $13.95, #LC0032 


1990 Vermont Life 
Engagement Book 

Enjoy a new glimpse of Vermont's time- 
less beauty every week, as you record 
your appointments on the 53 weekly 
pages of our 1990 Vermont Life Engage¬ 
ment Book. The 55 color photographs 
capture intimate moments in the pas- 
sage of the Vermont year. Wire bound 
so it lies fiat on your desk or counter, 
our engagement book lets you organize 
your week thoughtfully. A useful and 
distinctive gift that comes in its own 
colorful mailer. 

5 3/4" x 8 1/4", $6.95, #EB0011 
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It's called Travel Vermont. 
And whether you're planning to 
drive Vermont’s roads this year 
or just do some arm-chair tour- 
ing, Vermont Life's new 
travel guide is the way to go. 
Author Andrew L. Nemethy 
traoeled the State sampling 
hiking trails, biking and canoeing 
routes, backroad jaunts, 
mountain views, and local foods. 
He talked to innkeepers, 
historians, town clerks and 
Vermonters of all sorts, 
and then wove the best of his 
discoueries into Travel 
Vermont. 

Enjoy tours of 16 regions, 
each with a well-planned route, 



TRAVEL VERMONT 
The Best of the Greett Mountain State 
By Andrew L. Nemethy 
SVi x 11, paper, 136 pages, 
illus., $14.95, TRY031 


TO ORDER YOURS: 


Use the handy order form found 
between pages 52-53, or cali 
802-828-3241 weekdays, 

8:00 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


comprehensive information about 
things to do and see, and tips 
on places to stop and linger. 
There are morę than 100 color 
photographs, plus colorful maps 
for each tour, and special sec- 
tions on hiking, bicycling and 
watersports. 

Nemethy's colorful trauel 
articles have appeared in many 
newspapers and magazines, 
including Vermont Life. 

He writes about his home State 
with humor and style. 

A great way for uisitors and 
Vermonters alike to get 
better acquainted with the 
Green Mountain 
State. 
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Best Bets 



• JULIAN SCOTTS CIVIL WAR ART, Sept. 4-30, Johnson: 
Vermonters know Julian Scott as the artist who painted The 
Battle of Cedar Creek, the monumental 10-by-20-foot painting 
that hangs in the State House. But they may not know that in 
his teens Scott won the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
helping save wounded Union soldiers under fire in the Civil 
War. This fali morę than two dozen of his Civil War works and 
paintings of Southwestern Indians will be shown at Johnson 
State College’s Dibden Gallery. Info: 635-2356. 

• WILDLIFE ART EXHIBIT AND SALE, Sept. 23-Oct. 9, The 
Vermont Institute of Natural Sciences, Woodstock: 

A wide array of artistic flora and fauna, from bird carvings to 
marble sculpture, paintings of all kinds and limited edition 
prints. Prices from a few dollars to several thousand dollars. 
A third of the proceeds go to V1NS. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. at VINS, 
Church Hill Road. Info: 457-2779. 


Compiled by 
Alberta M. Mattson 
and Carolan Pratt 

Notę: All dates are incluswe 
Because the listings were 
compiled last summer, there 
may be changes in times or 
dates. For additional 
information, urite. Auturnn 
Euents 1989, Vermont Travel 
Dwision, 134 State St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 802- 
828-3236); or uisit local 
information booths when 
traveling in the State. To submit 
events, contact the Trauel 
Diuision. 


S pecial 

i Events 

SEPTEMBER 


1- 3: Stratton Mt. Bavarian Wurst- 
fest. Info: 297-2200 

2: Ludlow Auction. 9 a.m. Info: 
228-8188 Cambridge to Jef- 
fersonville Fun Run and Fali 
Fest. 10 a.m. Info: 644-5195. 

2- 3: Guilford Labor Day Wknd. 
Fest. Info: 257-1961. 

2-4: Northfield Labor Day Fest. 
Info: 485-9871. Warren Bicen- 
tennial. Info: 496-2709. Danby 
Open Air Mkt. Info: 293-5362. 
4: Sheffield Field Day. Info: 626- 
5164. Underhill Chicken B-B- 
Q. 11:30 a.m., Middle Sch. Info: 
899-3897. 

6 : State Senior Citizen Pienie. 

Tunbridge Fairgrounds. Info: 
241-2400. 

9: Public B-B-Q & Fireworks. 

Barre Rotary Field. Info: 476- 
5396. Fair Haven Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 265-8605. Randolph 
Sheep Fest. & Sale. 9 a.m., Vt. 
Tech. Coli. Farm. Info: 276-3315. 
Apple Cider Fest. Noon, Cold 
Hollow Cider Mili, Waterbury 
Ctr. Info: 244-8771. 

9-10 Green Mt. Antique Arms 
Show. Brattleboro U.H.S. Info: 
257-7771 Tunbridge Trappers 


Rendezvous. 8 a.m. Info: 633- 
4031. 

10: Barre Farm Cele. 10 a.m., 
Thunder Rd. Info: 299-4714. 

14-17: Bennington Antique & 
Classic Car Show. 9 a.m., Wil- 
low Park. Info: 447-3311. 

16: E. Burkę Harvest Supper, 
Craft Sale & Flea Mkt. 11 a.m., 
supper 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 p.m. 
Town Hall. Info: 467-3456. Wa¬ 
terbury Ctr. Fair & Harvest 
Supper. 4 p.m., Grange Hall. 
Info: 244-7458. E. Montp. Fali 
Fest. 10 a.m., Old Mtng. House 
Church. Info: 223-693^ Man¬ 
chester Country Auct. 0 p.m , 
Hildene. Info: 362-1788. Grange 
Fair & Supper. 4 p.m., Water¬ 
bury Ctr. Info: 244-7221. 

16-17: Danby Antique Show. 
Info: 293-5362. Stowe Antique 
Mkt. 10 a.m., Mtn. Rd. Info: 253- 
9875. 

17: Newfane Bazaar & Flea Mkt. 


10 a.m. Info: 254-2265. Wood¬ 
stock Antique Auct. 10 a.m. 
Info: 457-3500. 

20: A Taste of Vermont. Culinary 
competition, 6 p.m. Killington. 
Info: 773-2747. 

23 Burkę Harvest Supper. Craft 
sale & flea mkt., 5 p.m., Town 
Hall. Info: 467-3456. St. Johns- 
bury Harvest Supper. 5 & 6 
p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 748- 
2895 Rochester Harvest Fair 
& Races. Info: 767-3151. 
Shaftsbury Fest. Noon. Info: 
447-1571 Waterbury Ctr. Flea 
Mkt. & Craft Sale. 9 a.m., 
Comm. Church. Info: 244-8089. 
Woodstock Plant Sale & Ba¬ 
zaar. 11 a.m., Little Theater. 

Info: 457-4262. 

23-24: Underhill Harvest Mkt. 

United Church. Info: 899-3254. 
Windsor Fest. Info: 674-5910. 

24 Old No. Church Lamplight 
Service/Hymn Sing. 7:30 p.m , 


No. Danville. Info: 748-9350. 
28-Oct. 1: Weston Antiques 
Show. Info: 824-6711 
30 Rutland Railroadiana and 
Model Show. Fairgrounds. 

Info: 893-4157. E. Burkę Cong. 
Church Fair. 10 a.m. Info: 626- 
9793 Shelbume Meth. 
Church Chicken Pie Supper. 
5 p.m. Info: 985-3981. Sept. 
Xmas. 10 a.m., So. Royalton 
United Church. Info: 763-7730. 
E. Burkę Foliage Fest. 10 a.m. 
Info: 626-5808. Newport 
Pumpkin Fest. 9 a.m. Info: 
334-2435 Pittsfield Bazaar. 9 
a.m. Info: 746-8095. Quechee 
Angel Bazaar. 10 a.m., Comm. 
Church. Info: 295-3619. W. Rut¬ 
land United Church Bazaar. 
10 a.m. Info: 438-5041. 

30-Oct 1 Danby Antique Show. 
On the green. Info: 293-5362. 
Mad River Glen Green & 
Gold Foliage Cele. 10 a.m., 
Fayston. Info: 496-3551. Wall- 
ingford Antiques Show. 10 
a.m., Elem. Sch. Info: 457-3437. 


OCTOBER 


1 : Hancock Smorgasbord. 3 

p.m., Town Hall. Info: 767-3651 
2-7: Northeast Kingdom Foliage 
Fest. Six towns. Info: 563-2472. 
4: Richmond Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. 5:15 p.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 434-2516. 

5: Morrisville Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. 5 p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 
888-2248. Waterbury Ctr. 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7; 
Comm. Church. Info: 244-7221. 

5- 7: Bennington Antiques 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 442-2559- 

6: Adamant Harvest Supper. 5 
p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 223- 
5738 Chelsea Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5 p.m., Meth. Church 
Info: 685-2298. Lyndonville 
Harvest Supper. 5 & 6, Epis. 
Church. Info: 626-5075. 

6- 7: Barre Town Foliage Fest. 
Info: 485-6739. 

7: Newbury Fali Fest. 9 30 a.m. 
Info: 429-2204. Norwich Univ. 
Womens Bazaar. 8 a.m., 
Northfield. Info: 485-6942. Mid- 
dlebury Penny Fair & Quilt 
Show. 10 a.m., K. of C. Hall. 
Info: 388-7388. Arlington Fla- 
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vors Fest. Food, crafts. Comni. 
House, 10 a.m. Info: 375-9458. 

Grafton Firemen’s Fest. 10 

a.m. Info: 843-2464. Hartland 

Bazaar & Supper. 1 p.m., 

Gong. Church. Info: 436-2478. 
Jay Octoberfest. Info: 988- 
2611 Manchester Leaf Peep- 
ers’ Supper. 5:30 & 7 p.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 362-2709. 
Newbury Fest. 9:30 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info. 429-2204. So. 
Londonderry Discovery Day. 
10 a.m., Town Hall. Info: 824- 
3484 Waterbury Ctr. Flea 
Mkt. & Craft Sale. 9 a.m 
Comm. Church. Info: 244-8089. 
W. Dover Apple Pie & Bakę 
Sale. 9 a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 
348 7765 Woodstock Penny 
Auct. 7:30 a.m., U.H.S. Info: 
457-1317. 

7-8: Stowe Foliage Antique 
Show & Sale. 10 a.m . Top- 
notch. Info: 864-8178. Newfane 
Heritage Fest. 10 a.m. Info: 
257-0609 Burlington Market- 
fest. Info: 863-1648 Danby 
Open Air Mkt. Info: 293-5362 
Hancock Octoberfest. Info: 
767-3651 Vt. Apple Fest. 10 
a.m., Springheld. Info: 885-2779. 
7-9: Mad River Glen Green & 
Gold Foliage Cele. 10 a.m., 
Fayston. Info: 496-3551. 

8 : Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie 
Fest. 11:30 a.m.. Cong. Church 
Info: 387-4621. Pownal Pie 
Fest. I p.m Info: 447-3311. 

12 Williamstown Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m.. Cong. 
Church. Info: 433-5341. 

20-29; Manchester Dried Flower 
Show. 10 a.m., Hildene. Info: 
362-1788. 

28 Barre Homemakers Bazaar. 

Barre Aud. Info: 476-4025. 

Dummerston Ctr. Harvest 
Dinner. 5 p.m., Grange Hall 
Info 254-8182. Fairlee Xmas 
Bazaar. 10 a ni.. Elem. Sch. 

Info: 333-4716. 

31 Rutland Halloween/Batman 
Paradę. 6:30 p.m. Info: 773- 
1822. 


NOYEMBER 


4: Bradford Church Mouse Ba¬ 
zaar. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 333-9398. Richmond 
Church Mouse Bazaar. 10 
a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 434- 
2696 Rutland Holiday Ba¬ 
zaar. 10 a.m., Luth. Church. 

Info: 773-9659. 

9: Barre Teddy Bear Fair. 9 a.m., 
Univ. Church. Info: 476-6745. St. 
Johnsbury Bazaar & Chicken 
Pie Supper. Noon, Meth. 
Church. Info: 748-2895. 

10 Montpelier Holiday Bazaar. 
9 a.m., Senior Ctr. Info: 223- 
2518. 

11 Fair Haven Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 265-8605. Hancock 
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Bęsi Bets 



• VERMONT LUMBEąjACK ROUNDUP, Sept. 23, Barton: 
Competition in bucksawing, crosscutting, log rolling, axe 
throwing, tree felling, and chainsawing. Food, cash prizes, 
door prizes, pony rides and some less strenuous events — 
like hrewood stacking — for those under 18, plus the newest 
in chainsaws and woods equipment. Sponsored by the Ver- 
mont Timber Truckers and Froducers Association. 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m., Orleans County Fairgrounds. Info: 525-4404. 

• DUMMERSTON APPLE PIE FESTIYAL, Oct. 8: 

Each autumn for morę than 20 years, the Dummerston Center 
Congregational Church has been selling apple pies, whole or 
by the piece, plus homemade ice cream, coffee, and Christmas 
items “from 11:30 a.m. until sold out.” Dummerston Center 
is in the hills of Windham County north of Brattleboro, be- 
tween East and West Dummerston. 

• 30 th ANNUAL RUTLAND HALLOWEEN PARADĘ, Oct. 31 
In Rutland, Halloween is a major holiday, and the main reason 
is the paradę that snakes through downtown with hundreds 
of costumed kids marching along. Floats carry such celebrities 
as Batman and Mr. Jack OLantern. The highlight is the un- 
masking of Mr. O Lantern, but for the parade s 30th year, some- 
thing special is in storę. Starts on Merchants Row near Ciry 
Hall, 6:30 p.m. Info: 773-1822. 


Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m.. 

Town Hall. Info: 76"'-3651. Post 
Mills Xmas Bazaar. 10 a.m , 
Cong. Church White Riverjct. 
Xmas Bazaar. 10 a.m.. St. Paul s 
Epis. Church. Info: 295-5415. 

13 Walden Hunters’ Supper. 
5:30 p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 
563-2472. 

16 Danville Gamę Pie Supper. 

5, 6, 7 p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 
684-3666 White River Jct. 
Turkey Supper. 5, 6, 7, p.m : 

St. Pauls Episc. Church. Info: 
295-5415. 

18 Bradford Wild Gamę Sup¬ 
per. 2:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 222-4418. 

18-19: Shelburne Museum 
Thanksgiving Cele. Info: 985- 
3346. 

24 Burlington Church St. 

Xmas Lighting Ceremony. 

Info: 863-1648. 

24-25: Weston Xmas Bazaar. 10 

a.m., Playhouse. 

24-26: Killington Thanksgiving 
Craft Show. Northeast Passage 
Lodge. Info: 422-3783. 

25 So. Londonderry Xmas Ba¬ 
zaar. 10 a.m., Baptist Church. 
Info: 824-3484. W. Brattleboro 
Bazaar. 9 a.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 254-9767. 


A 


rts£f 

Musie 


SEPTEMBER 


2-3: Mad River Yalley Craft Fair. 

9 a.m., Waitsfield. Info: 496- 
3639. 

3: Crimes of the Heart. 5 & 9 

p.m., Dorset Playhouse. Info: 
867-5777. 

16: George Devens Concert. 

8:30 p.m., Southern Vt. Art Ctr., 
Manchester. Info: 362-1405. 

Fest. of Crafts. Fairbanks Mu¬ 
seum, St. Johnsbury. Info: 748- 
2372. 

16 - 17 : Bennington Arts & Crafts 
Fest. 9 a.m., Veterans Memoriał 
Dr. Info: 442-9624. Folk Art 
Symposium. Shelburne Mu¬ 
seum. Info: 985-3346, ext. 393. 

21-Oct. 8 Dames at Sea. 8 p.m., 
Stowe Playhouse. Info: 253-7944. 

22 Elisa Monte Dance Co. 8 
p.m., Woodstock Town Hall 
Theatre. Info: 457-3981. 

23 Barre Barbershop Musical. 

2 & 8 p.m., Opera House. Info: 
223-2039. Yt. Writers Series. 2 
p.m., St. Pauls Cathedral, Bur¬ 


lington. Info: 864-0357. 

23 24: Danby Blue Ribbon Craft 
Fair. Info: 293-5362. 

28- Oct. 1 Bessie Drennan Ex- 

hibit. So. Woodbury Church. 

Info: 472-5700. 4 

29- Oct. 1 Killington Foliage 
Craft Show. 10 a.m., Northeast 
Passage Lodge. Info: 422-3783- 

30: The Portland Wind Trio 
Concert. St. Michaels Episc. 

Church, Brattleboro. Info: 257- 

1961 I 

30- Oct. 1; La Perichole. Barre 
Opera House. Info: 223-8728. 

Jay Peak Craft Fair. Info: 988- 
2611 Brattleboro Craft Fair. 

Info: 254-4565. Hardwick 
Crafts Fair. Info: 472-6474. 

Newfane Art Fest. Info: 365- 
4309- 

30-Oct 2: Stowe Foliage Craft 
Fair. Topnotch. Info: 864-8178. 

30-Oct 8: Shelburne Farms Art 
Exhibit. Info: 985-9585. 


OCTOBER 

7: Wood Art Gallery Arts Auc- 
tion. 7:30 p.m. Dinner, 5:30 
p.m. Vt. Coli., Montpelier. Info: 
223-8743. Yt. Writers Series. 2 
p.m., St. Pauls Cathedral, Bur¬ 
lington. Info: 864-0357. 

7-9: Woodstock Apples & Crafts 
Fair. 10 a.m., Info: 457-1176 W. 
Dover Craft Fair. 10 a.m. Info: 
457-1176. 

8 : Northeast Fiddlers Concert. 

1:30 p.m., Bethel H.S. Info: 234- 
5073 Manchester Benefit 
Concert. 8:30 p.m., So. Vt. Art 
Ctr. Info: 362-1405. 

14-15. Bennington Renaissance 
Crafts Faire. Mt. Anthony 
U.H.S. Info: 447-3311 Festival 
of Yermont Crafts. 10 a.m., 
Montpelier H.S. Info: 229-5711. 
28: Yermont Symphony Orch. 8 
p.m., Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 
Info: 864-5741. 

29: Yermont Symphony Orch. 

Manchester Elementary School. 
Info: 864-5741. 

30 Craftsbury Banjo Contest. 

Noon-dark, No. Wolcott Rd. Info: 
586-2252. 


NOYEMBER 


4: Montpelier Craft Fair. 9 30 

a.m., Main St. Sch. Info: 223- 
3404. 

5: Yt. Philharmonic Concert. 4 

p.m., Margarita Hohenrieder, 
piano soloist. Barre Opera 
House. Info: 479-1701. 

16-19: Yt. Hand Crafters’ Fair. 10 
a.m., Memoriał Aud., Burlington. 
Info: 388-0123. 

18 Windham Community Or¬ 
chestra. 8 p.m.; Brattleboro 
Opera Theatre. Info: 254-6649. 
30: Tchaikovsky Chamber Or¬ 
chestra. <S p.m., Vt. College, 
Montpelier. Info: 223-8728. 



























utdoors 

&Sports 


SEPTEMBER 


Aug. 31-Sept. 4: Killington Stage 

Race. Cycling. Info: 773-1500. 
2-3: Jack Murphy Mixed Dou- 
bles. Sugarbush Sports Ctr. 

Info: 583-2391. 

2-4: Quechee Polo Games. 2 

p.m. Info: 457-1912. 

10: Manchester Polo Games. 

Hildene. Info: 362-1788. 

11-14: Quechee N.E. Open Golf 

Tourn. Info: 295-9356. 

15-18: Waitsfield Polo Club Fali 
Foliage Cup. Info: 496-3485. 

17: Burlington Fools-A-Float 
Triathlon. 9 a.m. Info: 863- 
1648. 

23 Randolph Golf Classic. 1 

p.m., Montague Golf Course. 
Info: 728-3222. 

23-24: Norwegian Fjord Horse 
Show. 8 a.m., Woodstock. Info: 
603-424-9856. 

2^: The Wheelmen. Bicycle an- 
tics, Shelburne. Info: 985-3346, 
ext. 393- 

29- Oct. 1: Sugarbush Tennis 

Tourn. Warren. Info: 583-2922. 

30- Oct. 1: West River Water 
Sports. Boating, rafting, tubing. 
Jamaica State Park. Info: 824- 
8178. 


OCTOBER 


8: Ripton Ridge Run. 5-km. & 
10-km. races, 10 a.m. Info: 388- 
2208 Woodstock Fali Foliage 
Run. 9 a.m., Billings Farm & 
Museum. Info: 457-1502. 

13-15: Craftsbury Mt. Bike Fest. 

Sports Ctr. Info: 586-7767. 

14: So. Hero Green Mt. Mara- 
thon & Half Marathon. 9:30 
a.m., Folsom Sch. Info: 658- 
6400. 

23: Warren Glider Contests. Air- 

port. Info: 496-2290. 


hroiigh tlie 

Season 


Valley Players Theater. Waits¬ 
field. Info: 496-3485. 

• Sept. 1-3: Wait Until Dark. 

• Sept. 29-Oct. 1: Holy Matrimony. 

• Oct. 13-15: Holy Matrimony. 
Chaffee Art Center. 5-7 p.m., 

Rutland. Info: 775-0356. 

• Sept. 1-25: Tom Akin, bronze; 
Priscilla Baker, watercolor; Dean 
Fausett, oil; Adelaide Werger, 
watercolor. 


• Sept. 29-Oct. 30: 28th members 
exhibit. 

• Oct. 7-8: Art in the Park Foliage 
Fest. 

• Nov. 3-27: William Botzow, oil; 
Ken Leslie, oil. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt. Coli, 
Montpelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues- 
Sun. Info: 223-8743- 

• Through Sept 25: A Century of 
Granite Art. 

• Oct. 3-Nov. 6: Art Show ’89. Ver- 
mont artists. 

• Nov. 10-Dec. 3: Vermont Print- 
makers. 

Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 
Info: 253-8358. 

• Sept. 2-3: For Arts Sake. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m., arts & food fest. 

• Sept. 23-Nov. 18: Native Ameri¬ 
can Art of the Northwest Coast. 

Marlboro Guild Theater. Per- 
formed in repertory. Info: 257- 
4333. 

• Sept. 7, 15, 23, 28: The Marriage 
of Bette and Boo 

• Sept. 8, 16, 21, 29: Simon Said. 

• Sept. 9, 14, 22, 30: Habeas Cor- 
pus. 

Norwich University. 

Northfield. Info: 223-8728. 

• Sept. 9: 12.5-mile run, Mont¬ 
pelier to Northfield. 

• Sept. 22: Carillon Concert, 4 p.m. 

• Sept. 29-Oct. 1: Eagle Scout 
Camporee. 

• Oct. 3-Nov. 6: Juried show of Vt. 
artists. 

• Oct. 6: Carillon Concert, 3:30 
p.m. 

• Oct. 17: Borealis Wind Quintet, 8 
p.m. 


Billings Farm & Museum. 

Woodstock. Info: 457-2355. 

• Sept. 10: Wool Day. 

• Sept. 24: Margaret MacArthur. 

• Oct. 8: Harvest Celebration. 
Stratton Arts Festival. 9:30 a.m. 

Info: 297-2200, ext. 2377. 

• Sept. 10-Oct. 15. 

Hildene. Manchester. Info: 362- 
1788. 

• Sept. 10: Polo. 

• Sept. 16: Country Auction. 

• Oct. 20-29: Dried Flower Show. 

• Oct. 31: Finał Tour, 4 p.m. 
Middlebury College. 8 p.m 

Info: 388-3711, ext. 5697. 

• Sept. 16: Trinity College Choir. 

• Sept. 29: Susan Marshall Dance 
Co. 

• Oct. 14: Anne-Marie McDermott, 
piano. 

• Oct. 28: Alexander String Quar- 
tet. 

Rokeby Museum. Ferrisburg 

Info: 877-3406. 

• Sept. 16: Horsepower Exhibits. 1 
p.m.- 

• Oct. 8: Uncle Lishas Outing. 1 
p.m. 

• Oct. 14: Working Meet with 
Hounds. 1 p.m. 

The Vt. Folklife Center. 5-7 

p.m., Middlebury. Info: 388- 
4964. 

• Sept. 17-Oct. 22: Stories to Tell, 
contemporary folk art. 

• Sept. 23: 10 a.m., rug hooking 
workshop. 

Brattleboro Museum & Art 
Center. Info: 257-0124. 

• Sept. 21: The Other Vermont. 
Urban Images & Experience, 


W hal s Next in 
Yermont Life? 

Stranger in the Kingdom: curi up next to the 

woodstove with an exclusive excerpt from Howard Frank Mosh- 
er’s gripping new Vermont novel. Plus, a portrait of poet James 
Hayford and a guide to contemporary Vermont literaturę. 

Flatlanders: Whos a flatlander and whos not? For all 
who ever wondered, Jon Vara takes another look at our latest 
term of xenophobic derision. 

Skiing: A short history of how skiing got started in Vermont, 
as told by the folks who started it. Plus a look at two Vermont 
women currently making their marks as Olympic biathlon spe- 
cialists. Biathlon? Thats an Olympic sport that combines skiing 
and target shooting. National headąuarters is in Vermont. 

StOWe’s Secret: What makes Stowe the coziest town in 
Vermont skiing? The secret revealed in our winter issue! 

Plus pages of beautiful winter scenie photos, a complete 
calendar of winter events, and recipes for the best chowders 
you’ve ever tasted. All in the winter issue of YERMONT LIFE. 



lecture by Chester Liebs. 

• Sept. 28: A Sense of Place: South 
Africa Tapes, Bonnie Donahue. 

• Oct. 5: Gommunity Spaces & 
Collective Celebration lecture, 
Perlą Korosec-Serfaty. 

• Oct. 7: Celebrating Your Com- 
munity. Workshop, Perlą Koro¬ 
sec-Serfaty. 

• Oct. 13: Personal Geographies. 
lecture, Denis Wood. 

• Oct. 14: Making Neighborhood 
Atlases. Workshop, Denis Wood. 

• Oct. 15: Liberation Songs. Guil- 
ford Church Choir with Barwa, 
South African singers. 

• Oct. 26: Affordable Housing as If 
People Mattered. Lecture & 
slides, Clare Cooper-Marcus. 

• Oct. 27: Looking at Designs for 
Medium Density Housing. 
Workshop, Clare Cooper-Mar¬ 
cus. 

New England Bach Festivał. 

Info: 257-4523. 

Concertos and orchestral works: 

• Sept. 22, 8 p.m., Persons Audito- 
rium, Marlboro. 

• Sept. 24, 2 p.m., Stratton Arts 
Festival. 

Magnificat: 

• Oct. 8, 3 p.m., Persons Audito- 
rium, Marlboro. 

Tregye Festival Players: 

• Oct. 14, 8 p.m., West Village 
Meeting House, Brattleboro. 

Cantatas: 

• Oct. 20, 8 p.m., Woodstock Town 
Hall. 

• Oct. 21, 8 p.m., First Baptist 
Church, Brattleboro. 

Green Mountain Flyer. Fali Fo¬ 
liage Train Specials. Bellows 
Falls. Info: 463-3069. 

• Sept. 23-Oct. 8: Sat. & Sun. 

Hyde Park Opera House. 8:30 

p.m. Info: 888-4507. 

• Sept. 29-Oct. 1 & 6-8: Sound of 
Musie. 

• Nov. 3-4 & 10-11: Ten Little In- 
dians. 

Johnson State College. 10 a.m. 3 
p.m., Tues.-Sat. Info: 635-2356. 

• Sept. 4-30: Julian Scott Art. 

• Oct. 2-27: Vt. Memory Maps. 


Jh airs 


Champlain Valley Expo. Essex 
Jct. Aug. 28-Sept. 4. Info: 878- 
5545. 

Vt. State Fair. Rutland. Sept. 1-10. 
Info: 775-5200. 

Guilford Fair. Sept. 4. Info: 254- 
5846. 

Tunbridge World’s Fair. Sept. 

14-17. Info: 889-3311. 

Peru Fair. Pig roast. Sept. 23. 

Info: 362-2100. 

Vt. State Grange Fair. Brook- 
field. Sept. 23-24. Info: 325-3196. 
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In Johnson, the crisp sunlight of 
early autumn entices a 
sleek cat onto his faoorite patio. 
Photograph by Kincira Clineff. 







































